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THE CATHOLIC FAITH AND THE BIBLE 


by 
THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


Ons effect of the breakdown of the medieval synthesis and the long 
subsequent dominance of Protestantism in our culture is that, 
consciously or not, many people take it for granted that a man’s 
religion is his private concern, that belief and religious practice are 
im essence entirely and exclusively his own affair. No creature, it is 
held, may ‘come between my soul and God’. The religious witness 
and experience of others may indeed help to direct my mind towards 
God; but in the act of religion I am a solitary individual, responsible 
immediately and solely to God himself. Religion is ‘what a man 
does with his solitariness’, no one’s business but his own, something 
into which no other man has any right to intrude. 

The very term ‘catholic faith’ expresses the difference between 
this idea of religion and the teaching of the Catholic Church. The 
word catholic means universal, and the catholic faith is the faith 
not originally of individual Catholics but of the whole body to 
which they belong and from which they learn it. It is something 
that existed and was believed before the individual believed it. It 
is the common faith of a whole society, which the individual accepts 
and assimilates and makes his own. Though thus assimilated by 
individuals, it does not cease to be a common faith, but becomes a 
spiritual bond uniting all the Church’s members in a common mind, 
the ‘mind of the Church’. It is something distinct, not only in its 
object but in its nature, from my literary tastes, my aesthetic pre- 
ferences, or my political opinions. My faith is only the Catholic 
faith if I accept it in its pre-existent wholeness, precisely because 
in its totality and in each of its items it is the faith of the whole 
body, and not precisely because. each item of it has commended 
itself separately to my private judgement. 
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The Church teaches that God has revealed himself not simply 
here and there to separate individuals, but in a public revelation, 
given and entrusted to a society, the Church herself, whose function 
is to convey and transmit the revelation to all mankind. The climax 
of this public self-disclosure of God was in the earthly life and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, whose perfect manhood subsists in 
the very personality of God the Son. But this climax was led up to, 
and prepared for, by an agelong process of partial and developing 
revelation, which the Church traces back through the wise men of 
Israel, the priests and the prophets, to Moses and beyond. God . 
had not left mankind without witness in those long centuries 
preceding the Incarnation. His creative activity ‘in the beginning’ 
had been matched by his gradual and progressive self-manifestation, 
till at last the stage was set and men’s minds were prepared for a 
manifestation which was also a complete self-giving. The whole 
process may be regarded as a divine education of man, in which 
each succeeding stage builds upon the enlightenment previously 
given. 

The education of an individual man depends upon his memory, 
in which past lessons are stored up and made available as the basis 
for subsequent more advanced lessons. Without memory we should 
be uneducable, at least if we include under the general heading of 
memory our capacity of acquiring bodily skills. 

What corresponds in society to memory in the individual is 
tradition. Tradition makes available to one generation the fruits 
of the education and experience of men in preceding generations. 
Tradition can stifle activity, just as memory of one’s own: past can 
inhibit initiative; but without tradition cultural progress is 
impossible. Philosophy, science and the arts all have their traditions; 
so have schools and villages, cities, countrysides and nations. The 
best modern astronomer, sociologist or architect will be the first 
to admit his debt to those who have pioneered the trail for him 
and have thus enabled him to push on one stage further and to 
transmit the legacy of the past enriched by his own, relatively tiny, 
contribution. Even the rebel from tradition is usually far more 
indebted than he is aware to the past. Descartes is hardly to be 
understood with any completeness without some knowledge of 
the scholastic tradition which it was his ambition to supersede. A 
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loss of tradition is for a culture, for mankind in general, what 
amnesia is for the individual. So far as it occurs, to that extent 
man has to begin at the beginning again. 

Tradition is stored up and transmitted in a variety of ways. The 
artefacts of one generation convey a lesson of skill upon which the 
next generation may improve. Language itself is a crystallization 
of experience, a tradition, and an immensely valuable one. Rites 
and ceremonies, manners, and the customs of the tribe are all parts 
of tradition, all fulfil a function of education. And along with all 
these goes oral tradition in song and lore and legend, binding each 
generation to its past, teaching it the wisdom of the ages, giving 
direction to the new contribution which it itself will make to the 
future. It is important to realize that written records are a com- 
paratively late vehicle of tradition, and that even after the invention 
and exploitation of writing the other vehicles are not absorbed by 
it, but continue to play their part, perhaps a somewhat reduced part, 
in the education of succeeding generations. 

One of the main functions of writing, especially in early times, 
is to give fixity and relative permanence to oral tradition. The 
unwritten poetry of early bards and minstrels did something of 
the same sort, the rhythmic patterns of song serving to discourage 
extensive alterations of its content. Writing, though still imperfectly, 
does this with greater efficacy. Normally, however, the written 
tradition is less extensive than the sum total of traditional material. 

For the historian Christianity comes to birth as the faith and 
religious practice of a new human fellowship that took shape in the 
womb of first century Judaism, under the impact of the life and 
teaching, the crucifixion and resurrection, of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We are only told of one occasion when Jesus wrote, and then he 
did so in the dust on the ground. Thus the tradition of Christianity 
was originally unwritten, and such for some time and to some 
extent it remained. When St Paul speaks of ‘the traditions you have 
been taught’ (II Thess. ii, 15) he is probably thinking primarily of 
the oral instruction given to catechumens and neophytes. St Mark’s 
Gospel was perhaps written a quarter of a century (many scholars 
would say, thirty-five years or so) after Jesus’ death, and it reads 
in many parts like a record of the oral teaching of someone who had 
been an eyewitness of his public life—perhaps St Peter. The Fourth 
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Gospel may have been in large measure preached or taught orally 
before it was committed to writing. St Luke in his opening sentence 
says that several before him have undertaken to draw up (doubtless 
written) records of the Gospel story, and a critical study of his 
Gospel makes it very probable — practically certain — that he 
utilized written records, among them St Mark’s Gospel ; but St 
Luke probably supplemented these sources with information 
derived orally from eyewitnesses. It is possible that St Matthew’s 
Gospel is in substance earlier than all these, and that it is sub- 
stantially the composition of an eyewitness compiled in part from 
notes almost contemporaneous with the events and teaching it 
records. | 

We are fortunate to possess, in the New Testament writings, a 
fairly extensive collection of written documents of primitive 
Christianity. But we should do well to remember that the primitive 
tradition will have been far richer and more extensive than these 
writings are, and that (however early were the beginnings of a 
Greek formulation of the tradition —all our extant documents 
are in Greek) these writings themselves disclose to the scrutiny of 
scholars a substratum of Aramaic thought and language. Under 
divine Providence it looks as though a good deal of the evidence 
contained in the New Testament has been almost accidentally 
preserved. Thus, with the possible exception of St Matthew’s 
Gospel, St Paul’s epistles afford our earliest evidence for the 
Christian Eucharist and its institution by Christ. But St Paul’s 
mention of its institution is prompted, so far as we can see, not by 
a purpose of systematic doctrinal or sacramental teaching, but by 
his concern about some disorders which had apparently crept into 
the meetings of the Corinthian church in which — as, we may infer, 
elsewhere — the Eucharist was celebrated. And just as some of 
our evidence is in this sense accidental, so we have to realize that a 
great deal that we might have wished to know is irretrievably lost: 
There is much else besides that Jesus did; if all of it were put in writing, 
I do not think that the world itself would contain the books which 
would have to be written. The New Testament tells us that Christ 
appointed and empowered twelve apostles; but of half of this 
number it tells us practically nothing after about 50 a.p. And there 
are all sorts of gaps in what we are told about Jesus himself, and 
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plenty of obscurities and difficulties in the information that we do 
possess. 

Meanwhile it must not be forgotten that the transmission of the 
tradition of Christian origins was not confined to the New Testa- 
ment writings. For a time, oral tradition will have gone on and 
played its legitimate part alongside the written materials. Papias 
of Hierapolis, writing about a.D. 130-140, told how as a young 
man (perhaps about A.D. 100) he had eagerly gleaned such 
information as he could from those who had seen Jesus, or else 
from their immediate disciples. More permanent were the usages 
and sacramental rites of the Church. The rites of baptism and the 
Eucharist were not originally derived from the New Testament 
documents, but preceded them. And rites have a very tough life 
and survival-value. Perhaps hardly less important, but less calculable, 
was the impression left on the original disciples, and passed on by 
them in the thousand indefinable ways of communication available 
in the common life of a society, of the Founder of this new form of 
belief and practice which was yet an old form. 

For while to the historian Christianity is the faith of a new society 
of which the apostles were the first officers, to the theologian it is 
the legitimate continuation, development and completion, of the 
faith and practice of ancient Israel. And the new society itself, the 
Church of God, is, for theology and faith, the old People of God 
transformed as a larva is transformed into a butterfly, or as inorganic 
matter is transformed by the advent of life. The church has resolutely 
refused to disown its debt to the old Israel. The debt, indeed, could 
not be disowned without disloyalty to Christ himself, who claimed 
implicity to be the expected divine envoy or Messiah who should 
establish in Israel that reign of God to which Old Testament 
prophecy had pointed forwards. 

As the New Testament books are a record of the traditions of 
the primitive Christian Church, so those of the Old Testament are 
documents illustrating the developing religious tradition of pre- 
Christian Israel. They include books which are usually classified 
as historical, and along with them collections of prophecies, psalms, 
and books of proverbial or traditional ‘wisdom’. To the Jews of 
the period immediately preceding the Christian era the most 
important part of this collection was, as it remains for Judaism 
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to-day, the Pentateuch or Law of Moses as it was named a parte 
potiore. This Law, or revelation viewed as a guide to right living, 
had by the beginning of our era become the governing basis of the 
Jewish faith and practice. 

Broadly speaking, the Old Testament books disclose to the 
discernment of critical scholarship the story of the early and 
protracted struggles and eventual triumph in Israel of faith in 
Jahveh, the Lord, as the one holy creator God who, it was believed, 
had chosen Israel as his peculiar people, had made his covenant 
with them, and who would one day intervene to establish among 
them, and through them over all mankind, his perfect reign or 
kingdom. They also show, in their latest strata, an interest in the 
life after death, whose quality would, it was held, be determined by 
the moral and religious quality of the life lived on earth. 

The Old Testament is probably regarded with some embarrass- 
ment, as a sort of damnosa hereditas, by a good many people who 
would prefer to see Christianity unencumbered by this record of 
often very primitive morality, not to say immorality, with its dosage 
of creation ‘mythology’, its apparent historical inaccuracies, its 
seeming irrelevance to any of our modern problems or needs. We 
shall have to consider some of these difficulties presently. For the 
moment, it seems important to emphasize the fact that the Old 
Testament and the faith of ancient Israel did in fact provide the 
context in which occurred the revelation in Jesus Christ. And an 
event, not least if that event is a revelation, depends in large measure 
on its context for its meaning. The Gospel is both a reaction from 
some aspects, and a reaffirmation of other aspects, of that context. 
It was not only new wine, not to be poured into old bottles; it 
claimed also not to destroy but to fulfil. Even from the limited 
point of view of understanding the Christian message it is important 
to preserve and to study the record of that pre-Christian tradition 
within which Christianity came to birth. 

So far we have been considering the books of the Bible as they 
appear to a scholar, without reference to the Church’s own teaching 
about them. We have not presupposed any absolute value in the 
tradition they enshrine as compared with those of the other historical 
religions or faiths. We have seen them as the partial crystallization 
of one element in the threefold unity: public revelation, religious 
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society, tradition. But once we give our assent to the Church’s 
claim to be the guardian and exponent of the final revelation of 
God to mankind we have to combine with our scholarly attitude 
to the Bible the attitude and the belief about it which the Church 
enjoins upon her members. 

The Church’s teaching on this subject is briefly summed up in 
the statement that the books of the Bible are canonical and inspired. 

We need not spend much time here over the attribute of canonicity. 
To say that these books are canonical is simply to say that they 
have been taken and are promulgated by the Church as the official 
and inspired documents of the revelation which she proclaims, of 
the tradition which she endorses. There were other Jewish writings 
besides those of the canonical Old Testament. There may have been 
other Christian writings of the first generation besides those (of 
the first and perhaps the second generation) included in the New 
Testament. There were certainly, a little later, various apocryphal 
‘Gospels’ and ‘Acts’. But none of these counts as part of the official 
sacred literature of the Judaeo-Christian revelation. They are formally 
distinguished from this literature because they are not canonical, 
have never been officially adopted as inspired by the Church. 

Much more important is the question of inspiration. The Church 
calls these books ‘inspired by God’, and the Vatican Council 
explains this as implying that ‘they have God as their author’— 
although at the same time each of the books has its own human 
author or authors. 

This teaching requires some explanation. In what sense can a 
book of Scripture be said to have two authors, a human one and 
God? Many works of literature have two authors, but they provide 
no analogy for the conception of a dual, human and divine, 
authorship as applied to Scripture. The Church does not teach 
that part of the contents of a canonical book comes from the human 
author, while another part comes from God; nor need we hold 
that the human author and God have so to speak thought the book 
out together by interchange of ideas. She may be held to teach 
that the whole of the contents comes from the human author and 
also, in a higher sense and on a different plane of reality, from the 
divine authorship. The book in its totality is an utterance, a word, 
at once of a man and, at another level, of God. 
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A good analogy of this notion of dual authorship is provided 
by the philosophic doctrine of dual causality. Philosophy has to 
maintain that when I perform an act — such, for instance, as the 
writing of a sentence — the effect proceeds at once from me and 
(in its totality as an effect) from God who is the source of all being 
and all motion in the physical and the spiritual orders alike. I am 
truly the cause of my own acts, but God is no less truly, no less 
but more fully, their cause. I am their second cause, but God is 
their first cause. Indeed the free acts of intellectual creatures, and 
above all the free self-oblation to God the Father of the Incarnate 
Son, are the highest manifestations known to us of divine causality 
ad extra. 

We have here an analogy of the doctrine of inspiration, at least 
if we follow one explanation of that doctrine. It is a useful analogy, 
since it may warn us that it is probably fruitless to try to find 
observable traces of inspiration in the psychology of the human 
authors of the inspired books. It seems probable that the psycho- 
logical mechanism of human authorship is in no way altered by 
inspiration, and that there is nothing in the actual experience of 
such authorship to suggest to the writer that he is the subject of 
inspiration. But the analogy is only an analogy. God is of course 
first cause of the books of Scripture, just as he is the first cause of 
all other human productions — of the works of Shakespeare, for 
instance. Yet we do not ordinarily describe God as the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays or of the History of Thucydides. Why not ? 
Because a human utterance, whether it be a spoken or a written 
word, is not only a human act but the expression, in meaningful 
symbols, of a human affirmation, or of some other human spiritual 
act. If the human word involves an affirmation, God no doubt 
causes the affirmation; but he does not necessarily, in so doing, 
make a divine affirmation — does not make the human affirmation 
his own affirmation. If he did, he would be not only the first cause 
but the first author of the word. And this, it seems, is what the 
Church teaches about Scripture, when she proclaims that Scripture 
is inspired by God the Holy Spirit. The books of Scripture disclose 
the mind of God not only in the way in which the facts of nature, 
the acts of Julius Cesar, and the works of Sophocles disclose his 
mind; they are a disclosure of the meaning of God, a meaning 
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which subsumes into itself the meaning of the human authors of 
the books. 

To speak with greater precision and circumspection, and at the 
same time to limit somewhat the problem of inspiration, the inference 
from the doctrine of inspiration commonly drawn by theologians 
and indeed, probably, by the ordinary magisterium of the Church 
is that, as God is its author, what Scripture affirms or asserts is 
true, since it is the word to us not only of the human authors of 
these books but of their divine author — and God cannot lie. 

This inference at once brings us up against formidable difficulties. 
At first sight Scripture seems to be full of statements which are 
untrue. To take an obvious and banal example: if we reconstruct 
the age of humanity from the apparent indications of Scripture 
we find that man has existed on the earth for about six thousand 
years only; whereas scientific archeology makes it practically 
certain that he has so existed for the best part of a million years. 
The problem of the ‘inerrance of Scripture’ was recognized in 
antiquity. St Augustine, fifteen hundred years ago, wrote an ingenious 
treatise, De Consensu Evangelistarum, in which he tried to explain 
or explain away, apparent contradictions between the Gospels. 
The ‘days’ of creation, in Genesis i, are a famous traditional crux 
interpretum, to which also St Augustine directed his attention. 
There is a passage in his Confessions in which he speaks of the 
effect of St Ambrose’s preaching upon his own still unconverted 
mind: 

The Catholic faith, in defence of which I thought nothing 
could be answered to the Manichees’ arguments, I now concluded 
with myself, might well be maintained without absurdity: 
especially after I had heard one or two hard places of the Old 
Testament resolved now and then; which when I understood 
literally, I was slain. Many places therefore of those books 
having been spiritually expounded, I blamed mine own desperate 
conceit, whereby I had believed, that the Law and the Prophets 
could no way be upheld against those that hated and scorned 
them. 


1, xiv (Lecb Classical Library, trans. W. Watts). It is not clear that St Augustine’s 
difficulties related to the historical veracity of the Old Testament; they may have 
been ‘moral’ rather than ‘historical’ objections. 
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But however difficult the problem was to educated Catholics of those 
early days, modern science and historical and literary criticism have — 
enlarged it considerably. 

There are certain general considerations which may help to 
reduce the magnitude of the problem, such as it appears at first 
sight. To begin with, there is the obvious but sometimes neglected 
fact that a proposition does not always assert what grammatically 
it says. Thus, I read in the morning paper: “Sun rises; 7:32%a.m- 
but I do not conclude from this that the editor is lending his support 
to the geocentric hypothesis ; nor do I think that he offers ‘7.32 
a.m.’ as an exact timing of the event in question. The announcement 
conforms to a convention of speech and to a convention of 
approximate accuracy. I do not question its truth, because I under- 
stand these conventions. Such considerations, though they may 
appear ridiculously obvious and trivial, go a long way in diminishing 
the area of apparent error in the Scriptures. For example, it may be 
doubted whether the first chapter of Genesis asserts anything more 
than that our universe and all it contains were created by God, 
that God is the fount of all goodness as of all being, and that man 
is, in a higher sense than subhuman creatures, a reflexion of the 
nature of God. The human author may have believed that the 
earth was shaped like a flat loaf, with the sky poised above it like 
the lid of a tureen; and that creation took place in a period of six 
days of twenty-four hours — but he need not be taken as asserting 
this cosmology any more than the editor of the Times is taken as 
contradicting Copernicus. There is a difference in the two cases, 
because obviously the editor of The Times does not believe what he 
appears to say, while the author of Genesis i presumably did believe 
in his cosmology. Yet it may be argued that as the editor uses but 
does not assert an obsolete belief for the purpose of his assertion, 
so the author of Genesis uses a belief of his own for the purpose of 
making assertions which are distinguishable from that belief. 

There is a further, less obvious, fact to be borne in mind. It may 
be doubted how far even a modern scientific historian should be 
taken as categorically asserting everything that his propositions, 
taken at face value, appear to commit him to. Often he will be 
merely repeating, in his own words, an accepted view which he 
has not seen reason to examine critically and to which he does 
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not really intend to add the weight of his own authority. Often he 
may state in categorical form something which he only means to 
offer as a reasonable conjecture. In neither case, I suggest, should 
he be held to have asserted error, even if subsequently the facts 
are proved to have been other than he supposed. 

But if such be the case with a modern scientific historian, the 
heir to standards of accuracy and prosaic caution that have been 
developed through generations of historical criticism, it is even 
more true of an ancient writer, especially if he lived outside the 
orbit of critical historiography represented by a Thucydides. He 
must not be judged by the criterion of factual precision that may 
rightly be applied to a Trevelyan or even a Bryant. We shall say 
that frequently ancient writers did not mean to assert what gram- 
matically they say. It used to be a favourite essay question, whether 
history is rather a science or an art. In ancient times its artistic 
aspect may be taken to have been a larger factor than it is to-day. 
We do not judge El Greco adversely because his human figures 
are distorted and do not correspond with ‘facts’. 

Large areas of the Bible, it must further be observed, are not 
primarily factual at all — they belong, if we are to apply modern 
distinctions, to the sphere of poetry rather than of historical prose 
as we understand it. What place has assertion in poetry? What 
does Shakespeare assert when he writes: 


Full fathom five thy father lies 
Of his bones are corals made.. .? 


The Psalms are religious poems. If, read grammatically, they speak 
of God slaying the monster of the great deep and giving it as food 
to the people of Ethiopia, they yet need not be held to assert the 
truth of this piece of mythology — any more than the Creed asserts 
the truth of a ‘three-storeyed universe’ when it says that the Son 
of God ‘came down from heaven’. Similarly, the Book of Job has 
affinities with the tragedies of Aeschylus rather than with Czsar’s 
Commentaries. And it is possible to hold that the Books of Jonah 
and Tobias are religious fiction; we do not ask whether the events 
of Pilgrim’s Progress really happened. 

We have been led on, in our study of the limits of assertion, to 
the theme of ‘literary types’. The truth intended by a literary com- 
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position has to be determined by the conventions of the type or 
class of literature to which the book belongs. The composer of 
epitaphs, said Johnson, is not to be held to be giving evidence under 
oath. To turn for a moment from the Old to the New Testament, 
the Acts of the Apostles seems to claim for itself, by implication, a 
place among the historical works of the Hellenistic period. If (as 
may be doubted) it was a literary convention at that time for a 
historian to adorn his narrative with fictitious speeches put into 
the mouths of his ‘characters’, St Luke could have done the same 
thing without sacrificing veracity. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is a tendency to-day to regard the speeches of the early chapters 
of Acts as good evidence for the earliest, pre-Pauline, Christian 
preaching. 

It might seem that we have been drastically wittling down the 
amount of truth to be looked for in the Bible, and it may be asked: 
What then in the books of Scripture can be taken as deliberately 
asserted by their human authors and by God? At the level of 
investigation which we have been adopting, the answer to this 
question will only emerge by slow degrees, and at various levels of 
probability, through the continual application of critical scholarship 
and historical criticism to the books themselves and to their historical 
setting and context. There is little finality in such critical work, and 
we shall presumably always be left with a central core of ‘assured 
results’, surrounded by areas of diminishing assurance which 
shade off into complete uncertainty. 

But it is time to remind ourselves that the doctrine of inspiration, 
from which theology has inferred the negative corollary of inerrancy, 
is in itself a positive doctrine. It means that Scripture is in a true 
sense the ‘word’ of God, the utterance of the Holy Spirit. Scripture 
is therefore a phenomenon at once human and spiritual. As a 
human production it lies open to our rational appraisal, but St 
Paul reminds us that the things of the spirit are discerned not 
naturally but spiritually: 

No one else can know God’s thoughts, but the Spirit of God. 
And what we have received is no spirit of worldly wisdom; it is 
the Spirit that comes from God, to make us understand God’s 
gifts to us . .. Mere man with his natural gifts cannot take in the 
thoughts of God’s Spirit; they seem mere folly to him, and he 
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cannot grasp them, because they demand a scrutiny which is 

spiritual. ? 

Hence the divine meaning of Scripture will disclose itself, after 
human criticism has done its best, to the spiritual understanding 
that goes with a believing and devout reading. Just as the signi- 
ficance of the Word Incarnate was hidden from the wise and prudent 
and revealed by God to little ones, while the unbelievers saw him 
with their bodily eyes and could construe the outward meaning of 
his words but could never penetrate beneath these appearances, 
so also Scripture, considered as the word of God, as inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, will always be a closed book to those who approach 
it in any frame of mind less spiritual than that of humble faith, 
The books of the Bible may convey to the unbeliever a world of 
interesting information about the cultural history of antiquity and 
the ‘natural history’ of the Judeo-Christian religion. But they will 
not disclose to him the wisdom and the power of God. 

Who then is the faithful and devout reader to whom the Bible, 
as the inspired word of God, is addressed? The answer to this 
‘question, which takes us back to the opening paragraphs of this 
essay, is of fundamental importance. The Bible, thus considered, is 
not addressed primarily and directly to the individual Christian’s 
private judgement, but to the mind of the Church. For it is primarily 
upon the Church that the Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit has 
been conferred. And, as we have seen, it is only by the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit that the inspired word can be understood as such. 
The Scriptures are not of private interpretation.® It is ultimately for 
the Church to discern, and to declare with authority, the spiritual 
meaning of Scripture, its meaning for faith—to determine, for 
instance, that This is my body is not a mere rhetorical figure but a 
statement of true, though mysterious, fact. Individual members 
of the Church share in the Church’s mind and in her indwelling 
by the Holy Spirit, and their own reading and understanding of 
Scripture may be valid so far as they do not contradict the Church’s 
interpretation. 

If, with these considerations before us, we ask what the message 
of Scripture is, what the content of this word of God, the Church’s 
answer is summed up in the one word: Christ. The whole of the 
21 Cor. ii, 11-14. 

311 Peter i, 20. The meaning of this phrase is, however, disputed. 
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Old Testament prepares the way for, looks forward to and, in a 
sense, prefigures, Christ. The whole of the New Testament expounds 
Christ — the totus Christus, the ‘whole Christ’, of St Augustine’s — 
famous phrase, Christ in his Church, and the Church as Christ’s 
embodiment. 

The broad truth of this basic affirmation is, for the Christian 
believer, obvious enough. The faith and Godward practice of pre- 
Christian Israel stands out against its background of contemporary 
religion, magic and philosophy as something practically unique. 
It has indeed been argued that man’s most primitive faith was a 
perhaps naive but genuine monotheism. But long before the date of 
Moses this had receded before a proliferation of animism, fetichism, 
polytheistic cults, mythology and magic. There were reactions 
against this state of things in the more advanced cultures of Persia 
and Greece in the last millennium before Christ. Zoroastrianism 
seems to have been a noble, though not very successful, effort to 
substitute, if not monotheism, at least a lofty ethical dualism for 
the traditional polytheistic religion. And Greek rationalism and 
philosophy made a similar, though less intransigent, attempt to 
offer to an élite a purer and truer world-outlook than that of 
popular paganism. But neither of these attempts succeeded in 
imposing itself on a whole society or nation, to become its 
traditional religion. And the earlier attempt by Ikhnaton to establish 
strict solar monotheism in Egypt lasted less than a generation before 
a violent reaction restored the status quo. In Israel, however, as a 
result mainly of the work of Moses and the prophets, a pure and 
exalted ethical monotheism had become, before the time of Christ, 
the faith of a whole nation, with its centre in Jerusalem and 
Palestine, but with outposts throughout the Near East and the 
Mediterranean world at least as far as Rome. 

The faith of Israel never purported to be the fruit of hard critical 
and philosophic thinking; it presented itself as the self-revelation 
of God to his Chosen People through saving deeds and divinely 
inspired representatives. Yet ethical monotheism, which with the 
idea of the Covenant People forms the core of this faith, is the 
highest achievement of the most sincere and exigent philosophic 
reflexion, though it had to wait till the thirteenth century after 
Christ for its first at all adequate philosophic presentation. If there is 
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any validity in the concept of moral miracle the faith and practice 
of Israel may surely lay claim to be an example of such. Certainly 
anyone who thinks that ethical monotheism is a true answer to 
man’s deepest questionings, and who wonders whether God has 
ever stretched out a hand or uttered a summons to mankind from 
behind the veil of creatures, cannot fail to find his attention drawn 
irresistibly to this small and in some ways to us Europeans 
unattractive people and to the literature in which their religious 
traditions are embodied. 

One of the highest points in this literature is reached in some 
chapters in the latter part of the book of Isaiah, in which the vocation 
of the Chosen People is seen not simply as for the benefit of Israel 
alone, but as involving a mission of enlightenment to mankind at 
large. This notion appears to be closely related to that of the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord in these same chapters, a figure in 
which Christianity has from the first seen an adumbration of Christ. 
And it is a fact that, broadly speaking, Israel’s missionary work 
to the world in general has, since the beginning of the Christian 
era, been carried into effect mainly by the Church which Christ 
founded and by the other Christian bodies which, at various times 
since the end of the fourth century, have broken away from that 
Church. For the historian there is a true sense in which the Old 
Testament finds its continuation in the New; its continuation and 
its universal application. 

All this is summed up for faith in the affirmation that Christ 
is God’s Word to man, God’s self-manifestation and his summons. 
But, as we have seen, Scripture itself is, according to the Church’s 
teaching, God’s word, the record of his revelation in Christ and 
(before him) through those prophets and wise men who desired to 
see the things which the disciples saw, and saw them not except in 
anticipation and prefigurement. It is obvious that Christ is the focus- 
point and the meaning of the New Testament. And if Christ, his 
Gospel and his Church, are the divinely intended consummation 
of the revelation and the promises to the Old Testament People 
of God, it follows that he is also the goal and the meaning of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. As St Augustine said in a famous epigram: 
The New Testament lies hidden within the Old, and the Old 
Testament is disclosed in the New. 
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While this is broadly speaking true and intelligible, it may be 
difficult to apply in detail to the very various contents of the Old 
Testament. The late King George V is alleged to have remarked 
that the Bible is a wonderful book but contains some very queer 
things. What are we to make of the apparently unhistorical 
genealogies of the Book of Genesis, of the Biblical version of the 
myth of the Deluge, of the Semitic legislation handed down under 
the name of Moses, of the wars of the book of Judges and the 
strange story of Samson, not to speak of the imprecatory Psalms, 
the massacre of the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Canaan, and a 
hundred and one other things that are superficially offensive to 
modern critical ears? 

This is not the place for a consideration of each several detail 
requiring explanation or apology. But certain principles of explana- 
tion may be offered. Of these perhaps the most important is that of 
development. The Old Testament, as has already been suggested, 
is a record of the gradual and agelong education of the Israelite 
people in the nature and claims of the God of righteousness. It 
was not an education in vacuo, nor were the Israelites a tabula rasa 
with no religious or ethical preconceptions to be corrected, purified 
and elevated. They were a group of Semitic clans, exposed through 
long periods of their history to the influences of the splendid and 
seductive nature-worship of their Canaanite neighbours, and 
later to those ofthe great world-empires. Their own faith and 
practice, as they were gradually elaborated, were at once a protest 
against, and in some respects a transposition of, surrounding 
beliefs and practices. The story of the intended sacrifice of Isaac 
by his father Abraham may be taken in illustration of this. The 
sacrifice of children to the local Baal was a feature at once 
tremendous and terrible of Canaanite religion, at least in one of its 
forms. It was ethically horrible. But our repugnance to it must not 
blind us to the sublime notion underlying it, that nothing is too 
good to be sacrificed to God, that God in fact is the supreme value, 
to which all else must be subordinated and if need be surrendered. 
Abraham, the man of God par excellence, conceives that it is God’s 
will that this great principle should be carried out into practice in 
his own case by the sacrifice of Isaac; and this despite the fact that 
Isaac is the child of promise, through whom were to be transmitted 
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the divine promises to Abraham’s seed. So like St Paul at his 
conversion, Abraham obeys what he takes to be a divine intimation 
and proves in act that he is willing even to make this sacrifice for 
God’s sake and in his honour. But at the crucial moment God 
intervenes and substitutes an animal victim for the child. Thus 
was Israel taught that God’s claims are indeed illimitable and yet 
not inconsistent with his attribute of mercy or with the moral 
instincts of humanity. Nor can the Christian fail to reflect that the 
notion of the sacrifice of what is most precious, the sacrifice indeed 
not only of the first-born, but of the true seed of Abraham, was to 
find, in the divine purposes, an unforeseeable and wonderful 
realization in the death of Christ. Isaac, as the Christian fathers 
would have said, is a ‘type’ of Christ himself. 

There is one feature of this epic story which may cause some 
residual difficulty. As in some other cases where a projected action 
is mentioned that is repugnant to our moral ideas, the proposed 
sacrifice of Isaac is made the subject of a divine command: ‘Take 
thy only begotten son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and go into the 
land of vision: and there thou shalt offer him for an holocaust 
upon one of the mountains which I will show thee’ (Genesis xxii, 2). 
How could God possibly command something which is intrinsically 
wrong, in this case a ritual murder? This brings us to the radical 
truth about all revelation of God to man, namely that it is a divine 
self-disclosure within human experience. Here the philosophical 
axiom holds good, that ‘whatever is received or known is received 
or known according to the measure of capacity of the receiver or 
knower’. The pure light of God has to be translated into human 
terms before it can be apprehended by man; it is only, though 
truly, known as translated, and the nature and adequacy of the 
translation will vary with the nature and the spiritual enlightenment 
of the recipient of the revelation. If it is a revelation directed to 
action, it will take shape in the conscience of the recipient and will 
be to some extent limited by his moral stature: I have still much to 
say to you, but it is beyond your reach as yet (John xvi, 12). The 
verdict of conscience is always the voice of God and is always to 
be followed without hesitation as such. This is true despite the 
fact that conscience often dictates a course of action which is 
objectively deficient. In such cases, the command of conscience is 
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truly the voice of God for the subject here and now, though not 
for others more enlightened, nor for the subject himself when he 
has made further intellectual and moral progress. 

In other words, there is an element of relativity in the Old 
Testament revelation, considered apart from that of the New, as 
St Augustine realized and maintained. The absolute revelation 
needed for its apprehension and transmission the perfect human 
nature and complete moral integrity of Christ himself within the 
company of the new Israel in the shape of his band of disciples. 

The other principle to bear in mind in studying the Old Testament 
as an anticipation of the revelation in Christ is that the Old Testament 
faith and practice were the divinely provided environment of the 
earthly life of Christ himself. In the Incarnation the Word of God 
did not merely assume a human nature; he entered into a human 
environment and accepted a particular human conditioning. As 
the child Jesus advanced in wisdom it was on the faith and piety of 
ancient Israel that his human mind was nourished. It was in the 
pages of the Old Testament that, as man, he read his own vocation, 
and it was in Old Testament forms and figures that he clothed it 
for others and for himself. As has already been pointed out, we 
cannot understand Christ apart from this historical context in 
which he humanly came to understand himself. It was a context 
consisting in a social and revelational religion, with institutional, 
mystical and (in a sense other than the Hellenistic sense) intellectual 
elements. Its characteristic embodiments — the mosaic Law, the 
worship of the Temple with its sacrifice and psalmody, the wisdom 
of its doctors, the insight of its prophets, and the Messianic ideas 
which had grown up round the notions of an ideal Davidic King, 
of the Suffering Servant of the Lord, and of the Danielic one like 
unto a son of man —all this not only fed and gave form to the 
personal piety of him who is for Christians the model of devotion; 
it was, in substance, both endorsed by him as valid for its own 
epoch and transcended in the religious system established by him, 
somewhat as life accepts and transmutes inorganic matter. In him 
the pre-Christian tradition of Israel and the Christian tradition 
find their unity, each gaining its meaning through juxtaposition 
with the other. All Christian theology must continually go back to 
the Bible, because dogmatic theology is simply the never-ending 
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attempt to express in scientific human thought and language, and 
to relate to other branches of knowledge the contents of the 
revelation of which tradition, oral and written, is the deposit. 
Scripture and unwritten tradition are thus the living sources, the 
well-heads, the fons et origo upon which theology draws, sources 
living in and by the life of the Holy Spirit in the Church. In this 
connexion it may be mentioned that New Testament study in the 
last thirty years has been immensely invigorated precisely by reason 
of a renewed and sustained effort to deepen our understanding of 
the New Testament writings and the Church of the Apostolic age 
in the light of their Old Testament presuppositions. 

The study of the Bible, whether we mean by this the critical 
historical and exegetical work of the scholar and historian, or the 
prayerful meditation of the individual Christian under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and in harmony with the mind of the Church, is 
never completed and never will be completed. And it can hardly 
ever, by itself, give entirely certain results. Certainty belongs to the 
articles of the faith as defined by the Church, and to the conclusions 
which reason necessarily draws from these articles in dogmatic 
theology. All Bible study, if it is not to go astray, must in the end 
conform to the limits of interpretation laid down by these two 
connected sourses of certainty. But it is perhaps not entirely irrelevant 
to urge that dogmatic theologians should be very careful not to 
impose on Bible study conclusions which fall short of certainty. 
It is of the essence of the critical method that it proceeds by trial 
and error, by hypothesis and revision of hypotheses. If it is not 
allowed to make its mistakes it will not, in the long run, be able to 
supply, for the fecundation of dogmatic theology, its positive 
results and new and enriching insights. 
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by 
PROFESSOR A. H. ARMSTRONG | 


PLOTINIAN studies are certainly at the moment in a lively and 
flourishing condition. Not only is very solid work being done on 
the foundations, the text of the Enneads, but there is a great deal of 
active investigation going on of the relationship of the thought of 
Plotinus to that of his predecessors and successors and of the ideas 
current in the world in which he lived. And, which is encouraging 
to those who care about Plotinus, books are appearing which treat 
his thought as something alive, of significance to us to-day and 
deserving serious philosophical and theological consideration, and 
not as something of purely historical interest. 

In France, in particular, there has recently appeared a pair of 
books which should do a great deal to make Plotinus appear alive 
and relevant, at least to Christians. They are La Procession 
Plotinienne and La Purification Plotinienne® by the distinguished 
Plotinian scholar Jean Trouillard. They are, first and foremost, 
an extremely scholarly and well-documented interpretation of the 
thought of Plotinus which has led me, at any rate, to revise my 
views on a number of important points. But they also contain the 
beginning (M. Trouillard is the first to insist that it is only the 
beginning) of a really serious confrontation of the philosophy of 
Plotinus with Christian theology which is likely to be fruitful both 
for the understanding of Plotinus by Christians and for the progress 
of Christian theology itself. This paper is an attempt to carry this 
comparison or confrontation of Plotinus and Christianity a little 
further, on lines suggested to me by Trouillard. I shall do my best 
to make it a real comparison and not a piece of Christian 
polemic against Plotinus; though of course, as a Catholic student 
of Plotinus I have definite convictions about the matters to be 


1 A paper read to the Plotinus Society, Oxford on 23rd November 1956. 
* Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1955. 
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discussed and do not wish to make a hypocritical pretence of a 
detachment which I am far from feeling. But I think that a polemical 
approach in discussions of this kind is as undesirable and futile 
as the sort of empty concordism which tries to make out that 
everybody is really saying the same thing; and it also seems to me 
important to make clear that Catholic theology is not the sort of 
tidy, finished affair with a text-book answer to every question which 
it is sometimes thought to be by those who have no first-hand 
experience of discussions among serious Catholic theologians. 
Many of the questions which arise in a confrontation of the 
philosophy of Plotinus with the Christian doctrine of salvation 
seem to me to be relevant to debates among Catholic theologians 
which are very much in progress, and to try to give them the sort 
of summary text-book answer which an overworked seminary 
professor might give would be fair neither to Plotinus nor to Catholic 
theology. 

One of Trouillard’s most useful achievements has been to clear 
up some serious misunderstandings into which Christian writers 
have fallen about the way in which the soul arrives at union with 
the One or Good. This he has done especially in the section of 
chap. vii of La Purification Plotinienne entitled Liberté plotinienne 
et surnaturel chrétien,> though there is a good deal else in his books 
and articles which helps towards the same clarification. The usual, 
and quite misleading, description of this part of Plotinus’s thought 
current among Christians — which I used to accept myself and have, 
I am afraid, done something to propagate — is something like this. 
The soul, having been projected or emanated from the One by a 
necessary and automatic downward process, finds its way back to 
the final union under its own power. The Good is the object which 
it desires to possess, the goal of its eros. But there is no gracious 
reaching out or self-giving of the Good to the soul, no divine agape. 
There is of course some justification for this in ways of speaking 
used both by Plotinus and by Christian writers who have come, 
directly or indirectly, under his influence. But Trouillard has shown, 
better than anyone else so far, how extremely inadequate and 
misleading this presentation of Plotinus’s thought is. It is not easy 
to summarise his nuanced and carefully documented exposition, 
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but he seems to me to have established the following points: that 
the production of Intellect from the One and Soul from Intellect, 
the whole generation of the levels of being from their source, is 
conceived by Plotinus as transcending our customary opposition 
of necessity and freedom. There is no question of choice, certainly; 
we are far above the level at which choice operates; and the pro- 
cession cannot be conceived as not happening. But the One’s giving 
of existence is completely free, an expression of absolute spontaneity 
and not any sort of naturalistic automatism. And what the One 
gives is first and foremost a power of return. Trouillard deals 
excellently with the double rhythm of procession in Plotinus; he 
shows that it is the second element, the return in contemplation, 
rather than the first, the outgoing as an unformed potentiality, 
which establishes each reality in its proper being. It is a checked 
return, in which the impulse to go back to the source is balanced 
by an impulse of self-affirmation as other than the source (this latter 
Plotinus sometimes* seems to regard as illegitimate, a sort of basic 
original sin of the whole of derived reality). But it carries in it the 
possibility of a further advance, which leads back from Soul to 
Intellect and from Intellect to union with the One. In the whole 
process the impulse, whether to self-constitution in contemplation 
or to self-transcendence in love, comes from above; the illumination 
and the passionate desire are given. As Plotinus says in a chapter 
which is one of the best expressions of this part of his thought,® 
‘The soul loves the Good because it has been moved by Him to 
love from the beginning’. 

We cannot, then, see the difference between Plotinus and 
Christianity as a crude opposition between a doctrine of eros and a 
doctrine of agape. What difference does, then, remain as far as the 
doctrine of grace is concerned? At first sight, a great deal. In 
Plotinus’s universe the relationship between God and the soul is 
not the personal and dramatic one which exists for the Christian. 
The action of the One is impersonal, indifferent and universal. 
There is no giving of grace over and above the original creative 
impulse which, however, is not a thing of the past but something 
always continuing. There seems no room for special providences 


“III, vii, 11. III, viii, 8. 
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and graces, personal encounters and real dialogues between God 
and the soul of the sort of which Christian experience and literature 
is full. Above all, there seems no room for that most dramatic, 
personal and particular of God’s interventions, the Incarnation, on 
which all others in Christian belief depend. The conception of sin, 
too, appears to be quite different. As Trouillard puts it (in the section 
of chap. xi of La Purification entitled Faute plotinienne et péché 
chrétien® ‘Le péché selon le christianisme est d’abord révolte de 
lesprit; le péché de l’ange précéde et provoque celui de homme; 
et le péché de ’homme est toujours en son fond orgueil et défi. La 
faute selon Plotin, au contraire, est faiblesse de l’A4me . . . Elle ne 
dresse pas |’étre devant Dieu et ne gate pas l’intime de l’Ame. Aussi 
le mal peut-il étre réparé sans lutte ni pardon, sans repentir ni 
expiation, par simple changement de plan. Pas de drame du péché. 
Cultive la sagesse et fais ce que tu voudras. A la notion chrétienne 
de rédemption s’oppose lidée néoplatonicienne de purification.’ 
This seems to me well said (though I sometimes feel a slight 
uncertainty, the reasons for which I cannot at present formulate 
properly, as to whether Trouillard is not for once making the 
opposition between the two ways of thinking too sharp and absolute). 
And it seems to me to point to a deeper incompatibility which we 
shall have to discuss shortly. But before doing so let us see if we can 
do anything to soften the sharpness of the contrast just drawn 
between the impersonal and undramatic Plotinian and the personal 
and dramatic Christian doctrine of grace. I should like to quote 
two excellent passages from Trouillard which seem to me to do 
a good deal, not to bridge, but to narrow the gap between the two 
ways of thinking. The first is on the Christian conception of the 
supernatural.’ ‘Le surnaturel n’est pas essentiellement lhistoire 
discontinue des interventions toutes contingentes de Dieu dans le 
monde. II ne demande pas qu’on renonce a toute tenue intellectuelle, 
qu’on perde son esprit pour sauver son ame. Ce serait confondre 
grace et arbitraire. La liberté et liberalité divine s’expriment par un 
ordre supérieur, en lequel tout est intégré, méme l’assomption 
d’une nature humaine par le Verbe, méme le péché. Ou plutot la 
communication que Dieu fait de lui-méme, et la consecration qu'il 
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accorde a l’univers, par la grace d’union personelle conférée au 
Christ, et par celle de divinisation proposée 4 tous les esprits, est 
bien la clef de voite de la création tout entiére . . .” The second deals 
with the ‘impersonality’ of the thought of Plotinus. ‘Cela (the 
principle of “initiative from above” already discussed) ne suffit pas 
évidemment a nous faire rejoindre la grace chrétienne. Mais il ne 
faut pas interpréter tous les silences comme des négations. Les 
dominantes de la synthése plotinienne ne sont pas celles du 
christianisme, mais on doit se demander en chaque cas ce que cela 
signifie. La réserve que Plotin garde toujours quand il parle de 
L’Un n’a pas pour raison |’éloignement de Dieu, bien au contraire, 
mais le vulgarité de tout langage, le sentiment qu’il n’y a pas de 
vie religieuse véritable sans voeu de pauvreté intellectuelle (pede 
tTavta V. iii, 17, 37). Il redoute surtout l’anthropomorphisme, 
l’écran que certaine diffusion ou certaines effusions peuvent opposer 
a4 l’union divine, alors que nous serions peut-étre disposés a concéder 
quelque chose a ces procédés, pour accentuer davantage entre nous 
et Dieu les rapports de personne a personne. Le caractére 
“‘pneumatique” du christianisme s’est peut-Etre développé de nos 
jours aux dépens de son “noétisme’”’, plus apparent chez saint 
Thomas ou chez Malebranche, par exemple.’ To these quotations I 
should like to add some observations of my own. The first is that 
it seems to me desirable that Christian theologians (and especially, 
though not only, orthodox Protestant theologians) should pay 
more attention to the idea of creation as, in a wide but, I think, 
legitimate sense of the word, a grace; the idea, that is, of our nature 
and our natural powers as a free and, obviously, unmerited gift 
of God, dependent on his continual free giving for their existence, 
and, presumably, given with a view to his further gifts and final 
purpose for man. No Christian can deny this; but some theologians 
tend to slip into a way of talking about man’s nature and natural 
powers as something quite separate and disconnected from the 
life of grace, almost, sometimes, as if nature had nothing very 
much to do with God. If this is rectified, as it ought to be, it seems to 
me likely that the gap between Christian and Plotinian ways of 
thinking will appear narrower. (Perhaps this is only another way 
of putting what Trouillard says about the Christian conception 
of the supernatural in my quotation above). My second observation 
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has to do with the Incarnation. It seems to me that there is something 
wrong with the thinking of any Christian who requires that a 
religious philosophy in order to satisfy him should make the 
Incarnation appear as something probable, the sort of way in which 
God could reasonably be expected to behave. The sense of the 
Incarnation as something utterly unexpected and paradoxical, 
something which we could not possibly have conceived if it had 
not happened, seems to me an essential part of Christian faith in 
the Incarnate Word — this is not of course incompatible with seeing 
it, once we have accepted it by faith, as the central point of a ‘higher 
order in which all is integrated’, as ‘the keystone of the vault of 
all creation’, as Trouillard puts it. A religious philosophy which 
humanises and anthropomorphises our idea of God, reduces, it 
seems to me, unduly the essential shock of the Incarnation. A 
philosophy like that of Plotinus (or St Thomas Aquinas) which 
insists that God infinitely transcends any conception we can form 
of him, that the negative approach gets us nearer to the truth 
about him than the positive, intensifies the shock in what I think 
‘is a very salutary way. The third point which I want to make is 
by way of historical clarification. We can oppose, if we like, the 
‘impersonal’ Plotinian and the ‘personal’ Christian ways of thinking 
about the relations of God with man. But we must not generalise 
this into an opposition on this point between Christianity and 
Hellenism, or Christianity and Platonism, or even Christianity and 
Neoplatonism. Porphyry talks about God’s spiritual gifts and 
personal attention to the individual, in a way which would seem 
quite acceptable to the ordinary Christian, when he is giving his 
teaching on prayer in the Ad Marcellam;* and he applies the same 
sort of language to Plotinus himself in the Life,* where he goes so 
far as to speak of the Enneads having been written under special 
divine inspiration. And it does not seem to me that Porphyry in 
this is out of tune with Plato, with the piety of the Laws or the 
prayer of Socrates at the end of the Phaedrus, or with Greek religious 
thought and language in general. Plotinus’s ‘impersonal’ way of 
writing (not so ‘impersonal’, perhaps, after all in some of his 


8 xii, p. 282 (Nauck). ; , l 
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descriptions of the mystical union, VI, vii, 35 or VI, ix, 11) about 
the relations between God and the soul seems to me to be very much _ 
his own, and I should agree with Trouillard about the reasons 
which probably led him to adopt it. 

The deepest differences between the Plotinian and the Christian 
conceptions of salvation seem to me to depend on different ways 
of thinking about the true nature of man. For Plotinus, as Bréhier 
says!° ‘notre salut n’est pas a faire, il est éternellement fait’. Our 
true self is stable, eternal and divine; passion and sin and suffering 
cannot touch it. What we speak of in Christian language as ‘salvation’ 
in Plotinus means waking up to what we truly already are, getting 
back to our true and higher selves by a process of purification — 
an enterprise which Plotinus seems to think is only possible for a 
very select few whose original endowment from the higher principles 
is exceptionally good. It is important to understand that this stable 
and eternal higher self in Plotinus is not, strictly speaking, our 
archetype in Intellect but our higher soul.1! The transcendence of 
Intellect over our true self has been well brought out by Trouillard 
in a recent article:1? it becomes particularly clear in Plotinus’s later 
writings, especially in the great treatise On the Knowing Hypostases.¥ 
We can bring a good deal that Plotinus says about the relations of 
Intellect and soul in this treatise into some sort of connexion with 
the Christian doctrine of the illumination of the soul by the Divine 
Word without much difficulty or serious distortion. But this does 
not affect the contrast here being drawn between Christian and 
Plotinian doctrine, for it is the higher soul which is in Plotinus ever- 
lastingly ‘saved’, impassible and impeccable, and its dependence on 
higher principles for its existence and illumination does not detract 
in his way of thinking from its divine stability. 

The Christian answer to the Plotinian question ‘What are we?’ 
is a very different one from that of Plotinus. We can begin to see 
the difference if we set beside Bréhier’s summing up of Plotinus 


7° In the introduction to IV, 8 in his edition, Vol. IV, p. 215. Trouillard quotes and 
accepts this with a qualification which, though important, does not, I think, weaken, 
and perhaps strengthens my argument here. (Purification, p. 125.) 

11 This at least is his final conclusion, clearly stated in I, i, and V, iii. In some eartier 
passages (notably IV, iii, 12), only our vods seems to stay ‘above’ and the whole of 
soul to some extent ‘comes down’. 
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quoted above a remark of the Christian Platonist Louis Lavelle, 
for whom ‘le moi est le seul realité au monde dont l’essence est de 
se faire . . . il est un pouvoir d’étre plutét qu’un étre méme’."* In 
the Christian view of things not only our salvation but our very 
existence is something provisional, contingent, precarious and 
incomplete. We have to get ourselves made, to bring, by the power 
of God, our being and our beatitude to actuality, not just to wake 
up to the fact that we have it already. Lavelle’s remark is strikingly 
reminiscent of the conception of human nature which is the basis 
of the mystical theology of St Gregory of Nyssa. St Gregory is the 
most Plotinian of the Greek Fathers; but at this point he departs 
radically from Plotinus. Fr J. Daniélou, who has done a great deal 
to draw attention to this aspect of St Gregory’s thought, expresses 
it well in a passage of the introduction to his new edition of the 
Life of Moses.’® ‘Le probléme (that of avoiding introducing into 
Christianity the doctrine that the soul is divine in essence) serait 
resolu si la ressemblance de Dieu était pour l’4me non une réalité 
immanente qu’elle découvre en elle par la conversion, mais le 
résultat de cette conversion, c’est-a-dire si c’était par le mouvement 
par lequel |’Ame se détourne de ce qui est extérieur pour se tourner 
vers Dieu que Dieu se communiquait a elle . . . l’étre crée 
est essentiellement mouvement . . . En réalité au point de départ 
(homme est moins une nature qu’une “capacité”’, un “miroir” 
(Soxeiov, k&totrtpov).’ On this Gregory founds his doctrine of 
the soul’s beatitude as a ceaseless movement of the ever unfinished 
creature deeper and deeper into the infinity of God. 

When we turn from Gregory to the greatest of Christian 
Neoplatonists, St Augustine, the point which I am trying to make 
becomes even clearer. I have already drawn attention elsewhere’® 
to the Plotinian echoes to be found in Augustine’s accounts of the 
‘created wisdom’ (that is, the spiritual creation, the angelic world) 
in Confessions XII and De genesi ad litteram I. Now I should like 
to emphasise, rather more than I did there, the un-Plotinian element 
in the same description. Augustine speaks of the ‘created wisdom’ 


is Tes puissances de moi (Paris 1948), p. 12. ; | 

‘5 Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Moise, Sources Chrétiennes No. I bis (Paris, 1955), 
Op. xx — xxi. ae 

8 Spiritual or intelligible matter in Plotinus and St Augustine in Augustinus Magister, 
Vol. I, pp. 277 — 83. (Paris, 1954.) 
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in language which is in some ways very like that which Plotinus — 
uses of Intellect or Soul perfectly conformed to Intellect. But he — 
stresses in a way which is quite unlike Plotinus, the fact that it is 
created and has that mutabilitas, that instability, which is to his 
mind the essential characteristic of the creature (as movement is 
for Gregory of Nyssa) and therefore needs to be held continually 
in its being and to its high status by the grace of God. A few 
quotations from the Confessions will make this clear. All are taken 
from Book XII and refer to the spiritual creation. ‘Item dixisti 
mihi voce forti in aurem interiorem quod nec illa creatura tibi 
coaeterna est, cuius voluptas tu solus es teque perseverantissima 
castitate hauriens, mutabilitatem suam nusquam et numquam 
exerit . . . quando tua domus, quae peregrinata non est, quamvis 
non sit tibi coaeterna, tamen indesinenter et indeficienter tibi 
cohaerendo nullam patitur vicissitudinem temporum’ (chap. xi), 
‘an illud negatis, sublimem quandam esse creaturam, tam casto 
amore cohaerentem deo vero et vere aeterno, ut, quamvis ei coaeterna 
non sit, in nullam tamen temporum varietatem et vicissitudinem 
ab illo se resolvat et defluat . . . inest ei tamen ipsa mutabilitas, unde 
tenebresceret et frigesceret, nisi amore grandi tibi cohaerens tamquam 
semper meridies luceret et ferveret ex te’ (chap. xv). I do not think 
Plotinus ever admits, or could on his own assumptions admit, this 
sort of intrinsic instability as an essential characteristic of even the 
highest spiritual being. It is true that, as I have already noted, the 
frontier of the self seems to shift in his thought between Intellect 
and higher soul. But when he moves our upper limit down to the 
level of soul he invests higher soul with that kind of invulnerable 
stability which at the time when he wrote the great treatises on the 
soul!’ he was inclined to reserve for Intellect. His conviction never 
seems to waver that our highest part, our true self, whether it can 
be properly described as Intellect or as soul conformed to Intellect, 
remains permanently above, eternally stable and indefectible. For 
the Christian this eternal stability is something which belongs to 
God, not to any created spirit, human or angelic. We do not already 
possess it by nature, but may be given a share in it by the free gift 
of God. This way of looking at the difference between the two 


WTV, iii and iv. 
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kinds of thought'® does something, I think, to justify the Christian 
habit of using Plotinian language about the higher states of the 
self and its relationship to God, without distorting Plotinus’s own 
thought by forcing it into a Christian shape. To the Christian, a 
very great deal that Plotinus says about Intellect and higher soul 
seems to be true, but true not about something that we are or have 
by nature but about something which God has, and is giving us 
by grace in conforming us to the likeness of his Son, the Uncreated 
Wisdom whom St Augustine distinguishes so sharply from the 
‘created wisdom’ in the passage in Book XII of the Confessions 
from which I have quoted ;'® a passage which I think is one of the 
best starting-points for reflexion on the similarities and differences 
between Christian and Plotinian ways of thinking. It is Christ in 
Christian thought who corresponds to the ‘true man’, the ‘true self’ 
of Plotinus. This fundamental difference helps to explain, I think, 
many other differences between Plotinus’s outlook on life and that 
of orthodox Christians. It has a good deal to do with the different 
conceptions of sin to which Trouillard draws attention: and I 
think it goes a long way to explain the absence in Plotinus of that 
humility and that fellow-feeling with the wicked and the weak 
which Christians profess but do not always practise. It is too 
superficial a view to see here merely a contrast between a self- 
complacent and a self-despising type of mind. Both sides can 
legitimately defend their attitude by an appeal to their respective 
conceptions of human nature. The Christian believes, as Plotinus 
does not, that he has nothing of himself, nothing which is not gift 
and grace of God, and therefore nothing to be proud about ; and, 
further, that the love of God in which he undeservingly shares 
goes out to all men, and he cannot share in it without going with it: 
and this absolute dependence and undeservingness goes back 
behind original and actual sin to that intrinsic instability of the 
creature which makes sin in the Christian sense possible. In Christian 
tradition the Mother of God, who is free by the grace of God from 
both original and actual sin, is the humblest, not the proudest, of 
creatures. 


18 A difference which, on the Christian side, does not, of course, result from 
philosophical reflexion (though it leads to it) but from acceptance of the Jewish- 
Christian revelation. 

POEXIT, xv. 
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The difference about the nature of man also seems to me closel 
connected with those differences about the importance of historicall 
events, the relationship of soul and body, the necessity of sacrament 
and external rites and of community membership, which traditional 
Christians generally become aware of when they read Plotinus.. 
These differences are real, though Christian writers have ofte 
exaggerated and over-simplified them and made the antithese; 
too sharp. But their implications are too vast for me to discus 
them at all adequately at the tail-end of a paper like this. All I ca 
do is to give a few indications. The dependence of our salvation on: 
certain historical events is of course an essential part of the Jewish- 
Christian revelation. We believe that we are being saved by particula 
things which the eternal Wisdom of God has done and is doing in: 
this world of time and change. And it seems impossible to combine 
this with a belief that our true self is eternally sitting in changeles 
divinity high above the flux of becoming. In saying this I do not! 
at all want to commit myself to agreement with everything that 
Christians are saying nowadays (the theme has become a very) 
fashionable one) about the opposition between the Hellenic or 
Platonic and the Jewish-Christian views of time and history and its: 
implications. It would take a book or two, not a paragraph or two, 
to discuss this with any sort of accuracy or completeness. I can only; 
state my disagreements with some contemporary Christians as 
briefly and challéngingly as possible. I do not believe that we are 
saved by history. I do not believe that our Christian religion givess 
us a specially effective means of interpreting the whole of history,, 
a key to unlock God’s secrets. I believe that the Christian, like the: 
Platonist, should apprehend the eternal as present here and now,, 
and should not reserve his hope for the end of the historical process. . 
And I believe that the Christian ought to desire as passionately) 
as any Pythagorean or Platonist to be delivered from coming-to-be? 
and passing away, from the cycle of death and generation. St Peter’ 
Damian (who certainly was not a Platonist) seems to me to say) 
something essential about the Christian hope in his line. 

Hine perenne tenent esse, nam transire transiit. 

I think that the close experience of death may sometimes show’ 
the Christian how much he has in common here with Plotinus, , 
how they speak a language and share a hope unintelligible to people: 
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whose hopes and values all belong to the world of time and 
change. 

As regards the relationship of soul and body, I think the disbelief 
in a Plotinian higher self made it easy and natural, and in fact 
pretty well inevitable, for Christians to turn from a more Platonic 
to a more Aristotelian way of understanding it, to come to see 
man as a real unity of soul and body. After all, in Plotinus’s own 
psychology, if you take away the higher soul what you are left with 
is the ouvayporTepov, the more or less Aristotelian composite entity: 
though for the Christian, as I have already said, this poor low 
unstable composition, without leaving the body or neglecting its 
obligations here below (and this is not un-Plotinian) may by God’s 
grace develop something like a Plotinian higher self: and this means 
that the traditional Christian scale of value and importance is not 
as different from the Platonist as is sometimes assumed. As for 
sacramentalism, I think that the difference between Plotinus and 
Catholic Christians on this point is much more due to Plotinus’s 
Refine of the higher self than to his view of the material universe, 
which, after all, is for him a sort of great sacrament in the wide sense, 
a sign and a collection of signs which makes the spiritual world 
effectively present as far as it can be here below. The ideas of 
Plotinus have in fact played an important part in the development 
of the Catholic theology of sacraments and sacred images. But 
Plotinus himself (and with him Porphyry), seems to have believed 
that the philosopher was above all that, already at home in the 
spiritual world and so with no need of material helps or signs. The 
senior member of the school, Amelius, does not seem to have shared 
his master’s confidence on this point; but we shall never hear 
Amelius’s side of that story.”° 

The difference about the importance of the community has 
perhaps less to do with the doctrine of the higher self than the 
others I have noted;?! all I would suggest is that the Christian sense 
of the intrinsic instability of the creature, as it has a good deal to 
do with Christian humility, so may have a good deal to do with 
our stronger sense of need for others and fellow-feeling with others 


20 Porphyry. Life, chap. x, Il. 33 — 6. x 
21 The Christian doctrine here springs directly from the Jewish conception of te 
‘people of God’. 
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at every stage of our spiritual life. It is, I think this insistence on\ 
the necessity of being in some way in community at every stage: 
in our ascent to God, up to and including our goal, which dis-- 
tinguishes the Christian outlook from that of Plotinus. The hermit: 
prays for the whole Church; the most individualist mystic expects 
to enjoy the Beatific Vision in the company of heaven, the City of’ 
God. This insistence on the community at the goal is another: 
reason for the importance of history in the Christian mind. The: 
heavenly citizens have to be assembled, and the assembly is taking; 
place as history goes on; though how it happens, and to whom it: 
happens, is, it seems to me, a secret between God and the souls; 
concerned, and no ‘Christian interpretation of history’ can enable: 
us to know anything about it. The important part of history for’ 
the Christian is that which no historian can study. For Plotinus | 
communities have a part to play in the ascent of the soul, but: 
only, as far as I can see, at the beginning. The political community ' 
is important for the exercise of the ‘political virtues’: and the: 
‘political virtues’ or ‘citizen virtues’ (TOAITIKal &petai) are for’ 
Plotinus, as both his life and his writings show, ?? not a stage in our’ 
progress that can be skipped; they are the beginning, even if only a 

beginning, of our being made like God. And Plotinus also has a 

real and strong feeling for the visible universe as a community of’ 
living intelligences; it would hardly be going too far to speak of’ 
the ‘mystical body of the cosmos’ in Plotinus.®* Their refusal to 

recognise any community with the gods of the visible universe was 

one of his strongest reasons for hostility to the Gnostics.2* Here 

again, the recognition of this community seems to be an indis- 

pensable early stage in the ascent of the soul. But as the soul goes 

higher up the importance of community seems to diminish. Much 
of the language which Christians use about the unity-in-diversity 
of the heavenly city seems to be a transposition of the language 

which Plotinus uses about the unity-in-diversity of the world of 


22 Cp. Life, chap. ix. On the Virtues, I, ii, 1. 

*8It would be desirable for Christians to learn something from Plotinus here: and 
our traditional doctrine of angels would enable us to do so within the limits of orthodox 
belief. For the doctrine of the part played by the angels in the formation and govern- 
ment of the material universe see Dom Bruno Webb, Evolution from a Theological 
Viewpoint, DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October 1956, Pp. 322 — 328 (where important passages 
from St Gregory, St Augustine and St Thomas are quoted). 

#4 Conky ik is. 
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Intellect. But Intellect in Plotinus is not a community of beatified 
persons; it remains an impersonal universal principle. And union 
with the One is always pOvou Trpds HOvov. There is a sense in which 
this is true for the Christian too; but his thought must always 
revert to the community in union with God if he is to remain 
orthodox. 

I cannot hope that the account I have tried to give of this vast 
complex of controversial and difficult questions is really either 
adequate or complete. But I have tried my best to deform neither 
the teaching of Plotinus nor that of the Catholic Church. As for 
choosing between them, everyone must take his own decision as 
[ have taken mine. Which way you decide seems to me to depend 
on the answers you give (and it is a serious and exacting matter to 
find them) to two questions: the Plotinian “What are we?’ and the 
Christian “Who is Christ?’ 
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A short appreciation and a translation! from his works 
by 
DONALD BRIDGEHOUSE 


NINE years ago, in the ancient Westphalian manor house which 
now houses the Benedictine convent of Herstelle, the high holiday of 
the Easter Vigil was in progress. The new fire had been kindled, and 
a monk had intoned the Lumen Christi in the darkened chapel. Then 
in a firm and joyful voice he sang that greatest of all the Church’s 
hymns, the Exultet. At its end, he went to replace the book; but 
his strength was at an end; he collapsed and had to be carried to 
his cell. As the first light of Easter-day shone on the Weser, he died. 
Such was the end of Odo Casel, the monk of Maria Laach, and 
theologian of the Mystery. Like his life and his teaching, his death 
was something antique: redolent of the ancient church and its 
monasticism which had been Dom Odo’s life. For Dom Odo did 
not draw ideas or make theories out of the fathers and the Hellenic 
world: he lived in that world, and their doctrine was his life. He 
saw liturgy and doctrine as parts of an historic whole; and he saw 
history, too, as a sign, a revelation of God’s love, the new love which 
the New Testament calls Agapé. 

It is for this reason that Dom Odo loved to use the ancient word, 
rather than attempt to translate it; he would preserve the flavour 
of the thing, and the richness of association which it had acquired 
from its historic context, from its God-determined Hellenic milieu. 
It is for this reason that he was quick to see parallelism in even 
pagan thought (though never dependence of the unique revelation 
in Christ upon the trembling and often grotesque attempts to reach 
God, which we find in the ancient paganism) to Christian; it is for 
this reason, too, that, like the fathers, he loved symbolism. For 


} The extract translated here is taken from the periodical Liturgie und Ménchtum 
Number 3, 1949, which was dedicated to Dom Casel. 
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Him the whole cosmos, and the whole of history is a meaningful 
pattern which reveals to the eye enlightened by faith and the 
Spirit, the incessant action of that inexpressible agapé of God. 

Much has been written, for the most part by scholastic opponents, 
about Dom Odo’s ‘theory’ of the Mysterium. As should be clear 
from what we have said, Dom Odo was a patristic and biblical 
theologian: he had no theory, but rather believed that he had found 
a patristic datum of immense importance to all theology, above all 
to the theology of the sacraments, and not only to Christian theology, 
but to Christian life: that the sacraments are a continuation of the 
incarnate life of Christ, and that their efficacy is due to the presence 
of Christ’s work of redemption in them. From this datum it follows 
that we are indeed, as Christians, a people whose God walks among 
them, a people whose God is ever acting among them. The life of the 
spirit becomes indeed a life led by the Spirit, a life centred on Christ 
who is objectively present among us, and on the sacraments in 
which this activity of Christ is contained and given. 

A key-word in all of Dom Casel’s thinking, which recurs again 
and again in his every discussion of the aims of the theologian is 
Ganzheitschau: the view of the whole. It is that which he is attempt- 
ing to find again, at the end of an era in theology which had delighted 
to analyse, divide and further divide until Christian truth had 
become a matter of text book syllogisms. It was never the intention 
of the school of Laach which he represented to deny the validity 
of the great analytical structure of speculative theology which has 
grown up since the Middle Ages, and has obtained such recognition 
from the Church. But he believed that something else was needed, 
was, in fact, even more important: a view of that whole of which 
the speculative theologian sets out to analyse certain aspects and a 
renewed and deepened study of those sources of Christian truth 
without which speculation alone is meaningless. In this too, there 
should be a definite interest in his work for all who are concerned 
with the phenomenon of multifold schism which is so characteristic 
of our day. 

It is not possible to indicate here the scope of this datum or of its 
wide scholarly basis. Dom Odo’s latest bibliography numbered over 
200 items, and much remains to be published from manuscripts found 
at his death. The most accessible of his works for English readers 
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are Dom J. Hild’s two translations published by Cerf in French:: 
La Mystére du Culte dans Le Christianisme, and La Memorial dut 
Seigneur. The definitive book about the so-called ‘Mysterium | 
controversy’ has also appeared recently in French translation : Lar 
Théologie des Mystéres by Theodore Filthaut (Desclée). 

The decisive influence of Casel for the history of liturgy and o 
Hellenism has been remarked by Professor A. D. Nock in the: 
warmest terms (Numen, Vol. I, Fasc 1). The importance of his; 
studies on the eucharist for future discussion with non-Catholics: 
can scarcely be overemphasized. But the deepest significance 0 
his work was perhaps expressed by Pére Duployé of the Dominican 
Centre For The Liturgical Apostolate in Paris when he wrote 
(Maison Dieu, No. 14) ‘He showed us the mystery of Christ, the 
piety of the church herself”. 

It is with the end in view of making known both Dom Odo’s; 
positive method, and his interpretation of tradition that the followings 
selection has been translated for English readers, a commentary 
of Dom Odo’s on a liturgical text. 


THE MYSTERY OF WORSHIP AS THE SPRING OF THE NEW LIFE 


Tui nos Domine, sacramenti libatio sancta restauret; et a vetustate? 
purgatos, in mysterii salutaris faciat transire consortium: ‘Lord, may 
the partaking of the holy Mystery form us anew : may it make us, 
now purified of what had grown old, pass into the fellowship of the 
saving mystery’. This is our prayer at the beginning of Lent in the 
postcommunion ; its immediate concern is the communion of tha 
day. But the Church sees beneath each Communion, the greatt 
communion with God through Christ; on this Sunday at the opening: 
of Lent, she sees especially the communion with God through the: 
dying and rising Christ; for Christ himself is the ground-sacrament,, 
the medium between the Father-God and men, who creates the union 
by being it in his own person. It is the saving action of Christ whichi 
is the salutare mysterium, the saving mystery. 

All of Lent and the fifty days after Easter are given over to this 
saving mystery. Before our astonished eyes this mystery, whichn 
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embraces heaven and earth and the world below, in which God, 
his Christ and his angels are the figures, is enacted. And we? We 
could not remain mere spectators, even if we wished it. Each of us 
must go up and take his part in the drama, whether he will or not: 
Spectaculum facti sumus mundo et angelis et hominibus: such a 
spectacle, such a show, do we present to the whole creation, men 
and angels alike (I Cor. iv, 9). We must go into the arena where it 
is rather God, Christ and the angels, who are the onlookers at our 
drama, who fire us, fight with us, suffer with us, strengthen us, 
until we either fall victims of death, or win the crown of victory. 

The length of our life is an agon as the ancients meant it, a struggle; 
it was this theme which the ancient church loved to associate with 
the martyrs. But in these pictures of the martyr’s agon he does not 
stand alone: by his side, or in the midst of a group stands Christ, 
the agonethetes: the president of the contests, who gives strength 
to the contenders, holds ready the crown of victory for them, and 
urges them on with this hope of salvation. It is so too in the saving 
mystery of the Pasch; the forty days are a time of weariness, filled 
with struggle, and suffering, and penance; but the pass-over is the 
beacon ahead which promises the joy of winning and its blessedness. 
Not only that: the Lord fights for us, with us; he is himself a 
participant in our struggle. The agon which he fought through in 
blood on earth he sets out once more for us in the form of the 
mystery, that we may draw from it strength for our own fight. His 
sweat will dry our own; his biood enlivens ours; his death makes 
our death a thing of joy, his cross is our staff and mainstay. He is 
the goal: he, the risen one, whose rising takes place in us, and ours 
in him. Goal is the glorified one, the Man Who is blessed by 
God for ever. 

The sacrament is to form us anew and cleanse us from our old 
ways, that we may be able to pass over into the fellowship of the 
saving mystery. It is therefore a passing, a pasch, a separation 
from the uncleanness and what was ageing, from the way of death, 
and a passing over (pasch) to wholeness, to life, to youth and 
‘newness’. In the word restauratio we learn too that what is 
taking place is also return; the pass-over is a return to the primaeval 
Eidos, to God’s image of his creation, his idea of it; not indeed by 
way of a reaction, but rather as the eternal idea of God is now 
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once again made actual in us, after we had once separated ourselves 

from it, and given ourselves up to death. What is new to us is eternal 

to God; what was old and decayed, ready for death does not exist | 
in God at all: it is the work of man alone, of the devil: the works 

of sin. 

The /ibatio mysterii brings us into the consortium mysterii: 
partaking of the mystery brings us to the fellowship, the communion 
of the mystery. This too is an important thought: not our own 
action, our will, our strength, our personal heroism, will lead us to 
the new life, but the offering and the receiving : both belong to the 
libatio of the sacrament. Sacrament leads to sacrament, and mystery 
to mystery. 

The decisive moment does not lie, then, with the doing of men, 
but with the deed of God. ‘The effect comes, then, from God’s 
mercy, not from man’s will, or man’s alacrity’ (Romans ix, 16). All 
power proceeds from the mystery: to its notion belongs as well 
our action with God, but this is only possible by the power of the 
mystery itself; it is not independent action, but action with God. 
Still, mere passivity will not bring us any further along the way; 
God does not help the lazy; but mere activity does not bring us 
to him, because our own petty doing cannot procure the grace of 
God; rather it acts as a hindrance, just as scribbling on a sheet of 
paper prevents the page from being written on again. Our soul 
must purify itself, ‘get free from trusting in itself, from the inclination 
to evil; then can God’s Logos, his Word, draw its lines, print in 
its patterns, exercise its artistry, form indeed anew. Even though 
we have been completely covered with the mark of the Evil one, 
the Lord can make it all anew : ‘Crimson-dyed be your guilt, it 
shall turn snow-white; like wool new-washed yonder scarlet stain’ 
(Isaias i, 18). That is God’s marvellous power. What man can do 
is at the most to make a few repairs and scrapings; but what he 
does will remain a patch-work in which the old ways have left 
their trace. It is God who can remake the whole. He has made 
saints out of murderers and robbers, brides of Christ out of 
strumpets: he called the Canaanite woman and the tax farmer to 
penance, and made them a witness and an apostle to his name. He 
can as well make something wholly new of our souls. ‘Behold. I 
make all things new’ (Apoc. xxi, 5). ‘When a man becomes a new 
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creature in Christ, his old life has disappeared, everything has 
become new about him’ (II Cor. v, 17). 

‘If anyone is in Christ’: Christ is the holy domain into which we 
are to enter to become the new creation. His Pneuma, his Spirit, 
is the new life-force, the fountain of youth into which we must 
step to regain our own youth, to be renewed. The fountain of youth is 
an ancient theme in mythology, whose stories are the wish-dreams 
of mankind. God’s gracious favour has made this wish-dream a 
fact. What is not possible to this world, is possible in the domain 
of God : everything aged, rotted, sick, will be washed away, and 
the youthful, the living, the fresh, and healthful and ageless will 
take its place. ‘He restores thy youth as the eagle’s plumage is 
restored’ (Psalm 102). 

There is only one real pre-condition: that we in fact do go into 
the spring, and allow the old to be taken from us. This spring has 
been discovered for us by Christ: when he was raised up on the cross, 
the spring pushed out at its foot to flow ever since then with the 
healing-power of the cross. ‘In our baptism we have been buried 
with him, died like him, that so, just as Christ was raised up by 
his Father’s power from the dead, we too might live and move 
in a new kind of existence’ (Romans Vi, 4). 

New life; everlasting life; god-life. That is what the primitive 
church offered the world, and that, despite all her accumulated 
age, is what the church of to-day offers it. But the call must be 
taken up anew, the Spring must be sought for, and that where it 
alone is to be found: at the cross. 

‘God forbid that I should make a display of anything, except the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world stands 
crucified to me and I to the world.’ This new creation takes place, 
then, by a separation from the world through the cross: ‘I bear 
the scars of our Lord Jesus Christ on my body’. These signs are the 
scars of the scourging which Paul underwent for Christ. They 
became the seal and the sign that Paul was Christ’s property, the 
sign that Paul has become an offering to God. They are the outer 
seal of the new life. The sign of circumcision could not give this 
life; a moral change is not enough either. Only in the new, 
sacramental creation does man become truly something new, 
suffer the whole of his being to be changed, raised up to an entirely 
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new depth of existence, raised in fact to the sphere of life which! 
belongs to Christ. ‘When anyone is in Christ, he is a new being’’ 
(II Cor. v, 17). 

Out of this wholly new depth of life there arises an entirely new’ 
moral attitude, which is in keeping with life in the God-Spirit.. 
‘You must deaden then, those passions in you which belong to) 
earth, fornication and impurity, lust and evil desire, and that} 
love of money which is idolatry’ (Colossians iii, 5). (These are the: 
vices which belong to a life before and without Christ: they are the: 
inevitable fruits of a merely earthly life.) ‘. . Have done with it all,, 
resentment, anger, spite, insults, foul-mouthed utterance; and do) 
not tell lies at one another’s expense. You must be quit of the old! 
self, and the habits that went with it; you must be clothed in the: 
new self, that is being refitted all the time for closer knowledge? 
(Epignosis) so that the image of the God who created it is its pattern... 
Here (in Christ) is no more Gentile and Jew, no more circumcised and | 
uncircumcised ; no oneis barbarian, or Scythian, no one is slave or free: 
man; there is nothing but Christ in any of us (Christ is in the deepest! 
sense the new man, inasmuch as he is God-man and Kyrios: lord! 
of the cosmos). You are God’s chosen people, holy and well-beloved;; 
the livery you wear must be tender compassion, kindness, humility, , 
gentleness and patience; you must bear with one another’s faults,, 
be generous to one another when somebody has given grounds; 
for complaint. As the Lord (Kyrios) has forgiven us, so you are to) 
do also. And to crown all (have) charity (Agapé); that is the bond! 
which makes us perfect. So may the peace of Christ, the very; 
condition of your calling as members of a single body, reign ini 
your hearts; live in thanksgiving (ewcharistoi!) May all the wealth: 
of Christ’s inspiration have its shrine among you; now you willl 
have instruction and advice for one another; full of wisdom; now’ 
there will be psalms and hymns and music of the Spirit in Grace: 
in your hearts to God. Whatever you are about, in word and action) 
alike, invoke always the name of the Lord Jesus, offering your: 
thanks to God and Father through him’ (Coloss. iii, 5ff). 

This is the marvellous picture which Paul paints of the new’ 
life in Christ, seen against the dark background of the former’ 
life of the world. It is a sharing in the life of Christ, and| 
thereby in the first instance a new morality; for everything is God’s: 
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gift, and not something we have earned. ‘How rich God is in mercy, 
with what an excess of love (agape) he loved us! Our sins had made 
dead men of us, and he, in giving life to Christ, gave life to us too; 
it is his grace that has saved you: raised us up too, with him, 
enthroned too above the heavens in Christ Jesus. He would have 
all future ages see, in that clemency which he shewed us in Christ 
Jesus, the surpassing richness of his grace. Yes, it was grace that saved 
you, with faith for its instrument; it did not come from ourselves, it was 
God’s gift, not from any action of yours, or there would be room for 
pride. No, we are his design; God has created us in Jesus Christ, 
pledged to such good actions as he has prepared beforehand, to be the 
employment of our lives’ (Eph. ii, 4-10). And the apostle then reminds 
the Christians how they were once heathen without Christ, separated 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and with no promises to hope 
for, and no God in the perishable world (Eph. ii, 12). But now 
through the blood of Christ you have been brought close. (Eph. 
a; 13). 

It is the blood of Christ which has brought us near to God: 
a remarkable thing that blood has such power. Yet blood is 
itself life; it is the power of life. “Blood animates all living things’ 
(Leviticus xvii, 14). Therefore life springs up from blood, new life; 
and as in the domain of nature new life is begotten and nourished 
by blood, so in the new world of God, new life comes from 
blood, when this blood is offered in dying. The life of earthly nature, 
must be offered, that the new life which goes beyond the reach of 
nature may come to be. An old monastic proverb had it: give blood 
and receive Spirit (Pneuma). ‘And the Lord said: he who loves his 
life will lose it; he who is an enemy of his own life is this world will 
keep it so as to live in the new world’ (the aion) (John xii, 25). Or, 
put another way: whoever is an enemy to his natural blood and 
offers it, will have it back in the Spirit. 

Life is the flesh of all earthly goods, for as the Saviour says: how 
is a man the better for it, if he gains the whole world at the cost of 
losing his own soul? (Matt. xvi, 26). What is the good of all 
earthly goods and pleasures when the one who has possessed them 
or enjoyed them is sick or dead? For a dead man it is all quite 
meaningless. ‘Thou fool, this night thou must render up thy soul; 
and who will be master now of all thou hast laid by?’ (Luke 
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xii, 20). The life of this earth must be given up to gain the one which 
awaits us; we cannot possess them both fully. ‘He cannot at the same 
time serve God and money’, give himself up to enjoying every earthly 
thing, and at the same time share in the life of God. The Lord on 
the cross is the striking proclamation of this fact: even he, the most 
pure, who was God’s Son, had also to die to this world that he might 
live wholly for God. ‘The death died was a death, once for all, to — 
sin; the life he now lives is a life that looks towards God’ (Rom. vi, 
10). He could not live for God once and for all until he had overcome 
the world of sin by dying. 

‘Blood holds us to this earth; unredeemed, it awakens in our 
members the strength of unckecked sensuality, lust to possess, to have 
our own way. It will have its own way, assert itself, rule, be seen for 
what it is. Blood flows in flesh, the kingdom of God cannot be 
enjoyed by flesh and blood’ (I Cor. xv, 50). Those who are born 
‘not with the will of the blood, but of God’ are the children of 
God. Spirit wills the opposite of blood. Therefore there is no choice 
of which we must give up as the principle in our life. If we are to 
really go out in search of God, we have only the cross left to us, 
from which the blood of Christ flows. When blood flows, the Spirit 
has its victory; it is the same thing in the end whether it flows in 
drops or all at once. 

God has marvellously ordained it that we should, in the Mystery, 
drink that same blood of Christ which he poured out on the cross. 
This blood has passed into Spirit, and is the course of the God-life 
for us. It is thus, too, with our own blood: when we are moved by 
the action of God’s love, his agapé, to offer it for the sake of the 
new life, then our life is formed again into an holy life, and our death 
becomes a spring of life. Finally, everything which we have 
offered will be given back to us in glorified form, because it has 
now become pure. 
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by 
GEOFFREY pe C. PARMITER 


THE existing accounts of the trial of Saint Thomas More are 
unsatisfactory. They are blurred and at times inconsequential, and 
occasionally it is by no means clear what was the point to which 
More addressed himself, so that the reader is left with the thought 
that one of the greatest lawyers of his day, when upon trial for his 
life, did very much less than justice to himself. 

This unsatisfactory quality, which is shared by almost all the 
accounts of the trial, is due, perhaps, in part to an unconscious 
assumption by the several writers that a criminal trial in the sixteenth 
century was much closer, in its characteristics, to its modern counter- 
part than is the case. But it is thought that the principal reason is 
that the writers concerned have not had clearly in their minds the 
precise nature of the charge made against More; for if the author 
of an account of a trial is not certain of the relevant charge his 
uncertainty must, inevitably, be reflected in his writing. By modern 
standards the indictment of More is long and prolix, yet the difference 
of opinion among More’s biographers as to its effect is very striking. 
They are not even agreed as to the number of offences with which 
he was charged. Thus, it is variously stated that the indictment 
contained one,! two,? three,’ or four* charges or ‘counts’, while 


1£.g. Shebbeare, Sir Thomas More (1930), p. 143; Hutton, Sir Thomas More (1895), 
. 263. 

cs Eg Hollis, Sir Thomas More (1934), p. 284; Mr Hollis, however, seems uncertain 
whether there were two or three charges because, although he states that ‘the two 
charges against him were these . . .’, when he sets them out he uses the words ‘first’, 
‘secondly’ and ‘thirdly’. 

3 E.g. Paul, Sir Thomas More (1953), p. 201; Cecil, A Portrait of Thomas More (1937), 
p. 409; Potter, Sir Thomas More (1925), pp. 173, 174; Chambers, Thomas More (1935), 
Pp. 336, 337, speaks of three ‘articles’, These writers are not in entire agreement as 
to what were the three charges. 

4E.g. Reynolds, Saint Thomas More (1953), Pp. 341; Farrow, The Story of St Thomas 


More (1956), p. 227. 
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other authors have not committed themselves to any precise 
statement,> and the anonymous compiler of the account which 
appears in the State Trials frankly confessed his ignorance of the 
charge made against More.® 

By way of example of what are said to be the charges, the following 
extract may be quoted from the most recent biography of More by 
an Englishman ; 


‘There were four counts. 

‘1. That on 7th May, More had refused to give his opinion 
on the King’s marriage and on the Supremacy; 

‘2, That on 12th May, he had, in a letter to Bishop Fisher 
said that he himself had refused to answer; 

‘3. That he had written to Bishop Fisher that ‘the Act of | 
Parliament is like a sword with two edges, for if a man answer 
one way it will confound his soul, and if he answer the other way, 
it will confound his body’; the fact that Fisher had used these. 
very words proved that there was a conspiracy between them; 

‘4. That on 12th June, More had said to Sir Richard Rich 
that the King could not be made Supreme Head of the Church 
in England by Act of Parliament.” 

This striking diversity of opinion, where unanimity is to be 
expected, suggests an almost universal failure to understand the 
indictment. This-is probably due to an imperfect acquaintance 
with the rules which governed the drafting (and therefore the 
interpretation) of indictments in the sixteenth century, and it may, 
therefore, not be out of place to reconsider the indictment in the 
light of the relevant rules. 

One of the statutes recited in the indictment was the Treason 
Act of 1534, and it is necessary, in the first place, to say something 
of the conception of ‘overt acts’ in relation to the law of treason. 
During the middle ages criminal liability was based, as it is to-day, 
upon the presence of mens rea, so that an act would not be a crime 
unless it were accompanied by a guilty intention. During the 
* E.g. Bridgett, Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (1891), pp. 417-9; although 
the indictment is there summarized at some length, the specific charge made against 
More is nowhere set out. Bremond, Sir Thomas More (1904), Pp. 194: ‘The accusation 
... is loaded with false charges and imaginary complaints’. 


® Sir Thomas Moore’s Case (1535), 1 St. Tr. I. 
? Reynolds, Saint Thomas More, 341. 
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ixteenth and early seventeenth centuries there was analysed and 
laborated the nature of mens rea in relation to various. specific 
times and in relation to incapacities, such as insanity, which could 
xcuse from guilt. By the sixteenth century it was well settled that 
he mere intention to commit a crime did not entail criminal liability; 
‘or criminal liability there must be an act as well.§ Thus, in order 
© produce criminal liability there must be both an act and a guilty 
ntent. This fundamental principle, however, is obviously 
napplicable to treasons, for the purpose of any law of treason is to 
srotect the sovereign from being murdered or put under restraint, 
ind if no criminal liability arose until the sovereign had been 
ictually murdered or restrained no law of treason could be effective. 

Treasons were not defined by statute until the reign of Edward 
(II when the Treason Act was passed.*® This statute declared a number 
of different acts to be treasons, and the first clause declared it to be 
reason ‘when a man doth compass or imagine the death of our 
ord the king, or of our lady his queen or of their eldest son and 
1eir’.1° The crime here made treason is the ‘compassing and 
magining’, that is, the intending the king’s death, and it is important 
© notice that it is the intention to kill the king, and not his murder, 
which is made treason. Such an intention can only be proved by 
ucts which show, unequivocally, that the person doing them had 
hat intention, and such acts are known as ‘overt acts’; as Coke 
said, ‘This compassing, intent, or imagination, though secret, is . . . 
0 be discovered by circumstances precedent, concomitant or 
ubsequent’.14 In the course of time there had grown up a body of 
earning determining whether certain specific overt acts were sufficient 
© disclose an intention to kill the king but, although it is plain 
hat such an intention can be properly inferred only from overt 


Hales v. Petit (1563), Plowden 253, at p. 259a: ‘For the Imagination of the Mind 
o do Wrong, without an Act done is not punishable in our Law, neither is the 
Resolution to that Wrong, which he does not, punishable, but the doing of the. Act 
s the only Point which the Law regards; for until the Act is done it cannot be an 
Yffence to the World, and when the Act is done it is punishable’. The act must be a 
oluntary act (Hale, P.C., i, 434, citing Reniger v. Fogossa (1551), Plowden 1, at 
). 19a). 

| Ende. 3, stat. 5, c. 2. This statute was given the short title ‘The Treason Act, 1351” 
yy the Short Titles Act, 1896. 3 é 

© The original, French, text is: ‘quant homme fait compasser ou ymaginer Ja mort 
otre Seigneur le Roi ma dame sa compaigne ou de lour fitz primer & heir’. (Con- 
ractions have been expanded in italics.) 

1 Co. Inst., iii, 6. 
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acts which obviously point to a design to kill the king, yet the: 
judges, when considering the sufficiency of overt acts to prove that: 
intention, did not limit themselves to the narrow view but regarded, 
for example, evidence of a design to put a restraint upon the king; 
as good evidence of an intention to kill him.1? Moreover, if at 
design against the king were advocated in a published book, the: 
writing of the book was a sufficient overt act within the statute.’ 
On the other hand, the mere utterance of scandalous words, such; 
as words imputing that the king was unfit to reign, could not amount: 
to a sufficient overt act,!4 but words which advocated the murder of’ 
the king® or which ‘disabled the king’s title’,!® were overt acts: 
proving a compassing of the king’s death. 

All the acts which the judges ruled to be overt acts within the: 
statute were acts which, of themselves, were dangerous to the king: 
and which might easily lead to his death or restraint, and in thus: 
defining what were sufficient overt acts there began the process of’ 
the constructive extension of the compassing and imagining clause: 
of the statute. This process was inevitable in the political conditions : 
of the time. By the end of the fifteenth century it had become: 
plain that the statute of Edward III was inadequate to protect the: 
state, and the idea was becoming generally received that allegiance: 
must override all other ties. But, incidentally to this process, there: 


13 See, e.g. Co. Inst., iii, 4, 12. 

*°Co. Inst., iii, 14: ‘Cardinall Poole . . . in his booke of the supremacy of the pope, 

written about 27 H. 8. incited Charles the emperour, then preparing against the 
Turke, to bend his force against his naturall soveraigne lord and countrey; the writing | 
of which booke was a sufficient overt act within this statute’. 

“Co. Inst., iii, 14: ‘And it is commonly said, that bare words may make a heretick, 

but not a traytor without an overt act.’ See also Pine’s Case (1629), Cro. Car. 117, 

at p. 126: ‘It was resolved by all the judges . . . that the speaking of the words before- 

mentioned, though they were as wicked as might be, were not treason. For they 

resolved that unless it were by some particular statute, no words will be treason; for 

there is no treason at this day but by the statute 25 Edw. 3, C. 2. for imagining the 

death of the king, &c. and the indictment must be framed upon one of the points in 

the statute: and the words spoken here can be but evidence to discover the corrupt 

heart of him that spake them; but of themselves they are not treason, neither can any 

indictment be framed upon them’. This case was decided after an exhaustive review 

of the ealier precedents. See, also, Hale, P.C., i, 312, 315. 

16 R. v. Owen (1616), 1 Rolle Rep. 185 (John Owen had said, ‘The King being ex- 

communicate by the Pope, may be lawfully deposed and killed by any whatsoever; 

which killing is not murder.’). 

*® The phrase is Bacon’s; see Spedding, Letters and Life of Bacon, v, 109. See Hale, 


P.C., 1, 116 (to say that the king was a bastard or had no title to the crown was high 
treason). 
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became firmly rooted in the English law of treason the principle 
that treason must be proved by overt acts. 

During the sixteenth century statutory additions were made to 
the law of treason, usually to meet particular circumstances as they 
arose. For instance, there was the series of statutes!” which followed 
the various marriages of Henry VIII and which successively settled 
the succession and declared various acts done in contravention of 
the statutes to be treasons. And, of immediate relevance here, there 
were the statutes relating to Henry’s religious settlement. The first 
of these statutes to create a number of new treasons was passed in 
1534.1° There had already been passed in the same year the Act of 
Supremacy’® conferring upon the king the title of ‘only supreme 
head in earth of the church of England’, and it was these two 
statutes that were recited in the indictment of Saint Thomas More. 
The treason Act of 1534 provided, among other things, that anyone 
who maliciously published by words or writing that the king was a 
heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel or usurper, or who by word or 
writing attempted to deprive the king, queen or their heirs of their 
dignity, title or royal estate, should be guilty of treason.?° As this 
was the statute which was the cause of More’s conviction, it will be 
convenient here to quote the relevant words: 

Be yt therfore enacted . . . that yf any person or personnes 
after the fyrste daye of February next comynge, do malicyously 
wyshe wili or desyre by wordes or writinge, or by crafte ymagen 
invent practyse or attempte, any bodely harme to be donne or 
commytted to the Kynges most royal personne, the Quenes, or 
their heires apparaunt, or to depryve them or any of theym of 


1? 25 Hen. 8, c. 22; 28 Hen. 8, c. 7; 32 Hen. 8, c. 25; 35 Hen. 8, c. I. 

18 26 Hen. 8, c. 13. For the history of the bills which eventually became this statute, 
see Thornley, ‘The treason legislation of Henry VIII (1531-1534)’, in Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc. (3rd series), xi, 88-104. 

26 Hen. 8, c. 1. 

20 The other statutes relating to the religious settlement which created treasons were: 
28 Hen. 8, c. 10, which extinguished the papal authority in England, provided oaths 
renouncing the Pope’s authority, and enacted that a refusal to take these oaths was 
treason; 35 Hen. 8, c. 3, which declared the king’s style and made it treason to attempt 
to deprive the king, queen, or their heirs of their titles, styles, names, degrees, royal 
estate or regal power annexed to the crown. These statutes were, with small some 
exceptions, repealed in 1547 by 1 Edw. 6, c. 12, which, however, re-enacted the substance 
of some of their provisions. At the beginning of Mary’s reign the treason legislation 
of the two preceding reigns was repealed (1 Mary, sess. 1, c. 1) and the statute o 

Edward ITI was again the only treason act in force. “ 
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the dignite title or name of their royall estates . . . then everie such 
parsonne and personnes so offendinge yn any the premisses after’ 
the said fyrste day of February, . . . beynge therof lawefully 
convicte accordinge to the Lawes and Customes of this Realme, 
shalbe adjuged traytours; and that everie suche offence yn 
anye the premisses, that shalbe commyted or done after the said | 
fyrste day of Februarye, shalbe reputed accepted ad*! adjuged | 
hyghe Treason, And the offendours theryn . . . beynge lawefully’ 
convycte of anye suche offence as is aforesaide, shall have and 
suffre such peynes of Deathe and other penalties as is lymettyd 
and accustomed in cases of High Treason. ?? 

Now the Act of Supremacy had enacted that the king, his heirs. 
and successors ‘shalbe takyn acceptyd & reputed the onely supreme : 
heed *$ in erthe of the Churche of England callyd Anglicana Ecclesia, 
and shall have & enjoye annexed and unyted to the Ymperyall 
Crowne of this Realme aswell the title and style therof.. .’™* It. 
followed, therefore, that any wish or desire, by words or in writing, 
or any attempt, to deprive the king of such style and title, was 
treason within the Treason Act of 1534. Had the matter been left. 
to the common law and the Treason Act of 1351, a denial of the 
royal supremacy would probably not have been held to be an overt 
act within the statute; it was necessary, therefore, to make special 
provision since, as we have seen, mere words were not a sufficient 
overt act.”> 

While imprisoned in the Tower, Saint Thomas More had made 
certain statements relative to the royal supremacy and it was these 
statements which were alleged in his indictment and which, it was 
said, brought him within the provisions of the Treason Act of’ 
1534. But before turning to an examination of the indictment, it 
will be convenient to discuss the rules which were applicable to 
indictments in the sixteenth century. 

At common law the requisites of an indictment have altered very 
little from early times until the beginning of the present century, 


#1 ‘and’ in the original Act. 

22 Statutes of the Realm, iii, 508, 509, there printed from the enrolment in Chancery; 
in the extract above, contractions have been expanded in italics. 

3 ‘hede’ in the original Act. 

* Statutes of the Realm, iii, 492. 

** Cf. Hale, P.C., i, iii. See also note 14. 
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and until the Indictments Act, 1915, the only statutes affecting 
indictments were (apart from unimportant exceptions) the Statute 
of Additions, 2° and the 4 Geo. 2, c. 26 which required all indictments 
to be in English instead of in Latin as they had been hitherto. In 
the sixteenth century, as at the present time, an indictment consisted 
of three parts, a commencement, a statement and a conclusion, and 
for present purposes it is the second of these parts that is of 
importance. The commencement was a formal statement of the 
venue and was intended to show that the court trying the indictment 
had jurisdiction to do so; in the sixteenth century and, indeed, 
until much later, the question of venue was a complex matter of 
great technicality. 

In the statement there were set out all the ingredients of the 
offence with which the accused person was charged; that is to say, 
the statement was a summary of all the relevant facts and 
circumstances, and the intent, which, together, constituted the 
crime charged. From early times formality, certainty and verbal 
precision had been required in indictments, and by the end of the 
middle ages very strict rules had been evolved which increased in 
complexity during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Accordingly, all the matters required to be set out in the statement 
had to be set out with certainty. It was necessary to set out correctly 
the name of the accused person,*’ and to charge him directly and 
positively with having committed the crime of which he was 
accused. ?® The name of the person injured, and, if the crime related 
to property, the name of the owner of the property, must be stated 
with certainty, and if the name of such person were unknown, that 
fact must be stated.*® All the facts and the intent which constituted 
the crime charged were required to be set out with certainty and 


26; Hen. 5, c. 5; this statute required that in all original writs, appeals and indict- 
ments, after the names of the defendants or accused persons there should be added 
a statement of their ‘estate or degree or mystery, and of the towns, hamlets, or places, 
and countries, in which they were’. 

27 See, e.g. Year Book, 11 Hen. 4, Hil., pl. 7. It was also necessary to set out correctly 
the accused person’s ‘addition’ (see note 26): Year Book, Edw 4, Hil., pl. 2; Sir 
Henry Ferrer’s Case (1635), Cro. Car. 371 (addition of ‘knight’ instead of ‘baronet’ 
was fatal to the indictment). 

28 It was, for instance, insufficient to charge an accused person with being communis 
latro, communis conspirator or communis malefactor; see Hale, P.C., ii, 182. 

29 Fitz. Abridg., Enditement, pl. 27; Long’s Case (1597), Cro. Eliz. 489, at p. 490. 
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with a degree of detail appropriate to the circumstances.°° Moreover, 
it was necessary to allege that every material fact was done at a 
particular time and place, which had to be stated with certainty; 
this was known as the ‘special venue’, and was usually effected by 
introducing the words ‘then and there’ (or their Latin equivalent, 
adtunc et ibidem, when indictments were in Latin) in every 
averment subsequent to the first.*? 

The degree of certainty required has been explained by Coke, 
according to whom there are three degrees of certainty.* First, 
there was ‘certainty to a certain intent in every particular’. Where 
this degree of certainty was required the court would presume the 
negative of everything which the pleader had not averred 
affirmatively, and the affirmative of everything which he had not 
averred negatively; accordingly, in such cases the pleader had 
expressly to exclude every conclusion against himself. At the other 
end of the scale of certainty there was ‘certainty to a common 
intent’, and in cases where that degree of certainty was required 
the court presumed in the pleader’s favour every proposition which 
by reasonable intendment* was impliedly, even though not expressly, 
included in the pleading. Between these two there lay a third degree, 
‘certainty to a certain intent in general’. It is difficult to define this 
degree of certainty beyond saying that the certainty required was 
not so great as that for certainty to a certain intent in every 


*°For instance, an indictment which alleged merely that the accused person took 
away a horse was held to be defective, as the horse might have been in his possession 
by bailment, in which case there was no felony: Year Book, 13 Edw. 4, Pasch., pl. 5. 
In an indictment for murder there had to be set out the weapon used and its value 
(because it was a deodand), in which hand it was held, the part of the victim’s body 
in which the wound was inflicted, the nature and description of the wound, the date 
of the wound and the place where it was inflicted, and the date of death and the place 
where it occurred; it was also necessary to allege that the death was the result of the 
wound: Hale, P.C., ii, 185, 186. 
*1 Year Book, 3 Hen. 7, Pasch., pl. 2 (an indictment alleging that the accused person 
killed a named man on the feast of St Peter in a specified year was held to be bad, 
because there is more than one feast of St Peter in each year and the feast intended 
had not been specified); Thomas Buckler’s Case (1552), Dyer 68b. See also Year 
Book, 1 Ric. 3, Mich., pl. 1. 
*? For instance, where an accused person was indicted quod ipse tali die & anno apud 
C. in quendam B. insultum fecit, & ipsum cum quodam cultello, &c. felonice percussit, 
occidit & murdravit, the indictment was bad as the special venue had not been pleaded, 
since the assault might have been on one day and at one place, and the killing on 
bei oy at another place: Hale, P.C., ii, 180, citing Thomas Buckler’s Case.(1§52), 
yer : 
3 Co. Litt. 303a; see also Long’s Case (1605), 5 Co. Rep. 120a, at 1214. 
** That is, according to the common usage of language. 
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particular but greater than for certainty to a common intent. Where 
this degree of certainty was required, everything which the pleader 
should have averred but which did not appear, either expressly or 
by necessary implication, was presumed against him; but in this 
case a less artificial and technical construction was given to words 
than was the case when certainty to a certain intent in every particular 
was required. It was this degree of certainty that was required in 
an indictment. 

Accordingly, when it was necessary to allege in an indictment the 
contents of a written instrument, that instrument had to be set out 
verbatim; so also with words spoken. If a man were charged with 
stealing a horse, the word ‘horse’ would have been held to mean a 
live horse, so that if it turned out that what he stole was the dead 
body of a horse the indictment would be bad. 

There were technical words which were required to be used, and 
their absence was fatal to the indictment. Thus, an indictment 
charging high treason which omitted the words contra ligeantiae 
suae debitum was bad,** since these words described the essence of 
the offence. In an indictment for treason it was necessary to allege 
that the acts of the accused person had been done proditorie,*® 
and an indictment for felony which omitted to allege that the act 
was done felonice could not stand.*” 

An indictment was also required to have a proper conclusion.%® 
If the offence charged was an offence at common law, the indictment 
had to conclude with the words contra pacem domini regis or, in 
English, ‘against the peace of our lord the king’ ;#° it was customary 
to add the words ‘his crown and dignity’, although these words were 
not essential. If the offence were a statutory one, the proper 


3 R. vy. Tucker (1693), 1 Ld. Raym. 1. 

36 Hale, P.C., ii, 187. 

37 Staunford, P.C., 96a. Similarly, an indictment for rape which omitted the word 
rapuit was bad (Year Book, 9 Edw. 4, Trin., pl. 35), and in an indictment for murder, 
the misspelling ‘murderavit’ for ‘murdravit’ had been held to be fatal (see Ryle’s 
Case (1603), Cro. Eliz. 920, where it was held that “burgalariter’ for ‘burglariter” did 
not vitiate an indictment for burglary). A’statute of 1545 (37 Hen. 8, c. 8) provided 
that the omission of the words vi et armis, videlicet baculis, cultellis, arcubus, sagittis, 
and the like, should not avoid an indictment. For such defects no help was obtainable 
from the statutes of jeofails, which did not apply to indictments. A 

$8 As a result of legislation in the last century, the conclusion of an indictment has 
ceased to be of importance. 

3® The omission of the words domini regis from the Latin form, contra pacem domini 
regis, was fatal: Hale, P.C., ii, 188. 
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conclusion was ‘against the form of the statute (or statutes) in that 
case made and provided’, When indictments were in Latin, the 
form used was contra formam statut., and statut. was construed 
either as statuti or statutorum as the case required.*° This convenient 
ambiguity became unlawful in 1730 when all indictments were 
required by statute to be in English,*! and the pleader had then to 
decide whether to say ‘the statute’ or ‘the statutes’.4? But every 
indictment, whether it charged a statutory or a common law offence, 
had to conclude contra pacem domini regis, since every offence 
against a statute was also against the king’s peace and the common 
law was not excluded by the statute.* 

One further rule relating to indictments, may, perhaps, be noticed ; 
indictments could not be double. In modern indictments, each 
offence charged must be set out in a separate paragraph called a 
‘count’, and a count charging more than one offence is bad for 
‘duplicity’.“* The same rule applied in Tudor times, but it seems 
likely that, at least as late as the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the word ‘count’ was not used in relation to indictments. 
In the old system of pleading in civil cases the word was used to 
denote each cause of action set out in the ‘declaration’ which was 
the document in which the plaintiff set out his case, and in Long’s 
Case the language used draws a sharp distinction between counts 
and indictments.* 

Failure to comply with the relevant rules rendered the indictment 
liable to be quashed, and the strictness required in the drafting of 
indictments was the principal reason why pleas in abatement were 


40°Hale, P.C., il, 170. 

4l'4 Geo. 2; ¢. 26. 

42 The statute 14 & 15 Vic., c. 100, s. 24, provided that no objection was to be taken 
to an indictment on the ground that the word ‘statute’ had been used instead of 
‘statutes’ or vice versa. 

+e HalerP.Ganiieisss 

44 Indictment Rules, r. 4 (1); these rules are set out in the First Schedule to the Indict- 
ments Act, 1915. The rule against ‘duplicity’, i.e. charging more than one offence in 
the same count, is very old. 

45 Long’s Case (1605), 5 Co. Rep. 120a, at 120b: ‘And indictments of felony, which 
are as counts and declarations for the King against the parties for their lives, ought 
to have certainty expressed in the record of the indictment, and shall not be supplied 
or maintained by intendment or argument. For if counts between party and party 
for land or chattels ought to have two things, sci. truth and certainty . . . a fortiori 
indictments, especially those which concern the life of a man . . . ought to have full 
and precise certainty’. 
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so common.*® Moreover, since it was necessary to prove the 
averments of an indictments as they were laid, if the facts proved 
were different from the facts averred the accused person was entitled 
to be acquitted, unless an amendment were allowed.*’ The strictness 
of the rules relating to indictments seems excessive to-day, but it 
was a natural result of a state of affairs in which a man’s life was 
involved upon the trial of most indictments. 

It has been necessary to consider at some length the rules governing 
the drafting, and therefore the interpretation, of indictments, since 
the indictment of Saint Thomas More is not a particularly easy 
document to construe, as appears from the differing interpretations 
of it by the authors cited at the beginning of this paper. 

The indictment of Saint Thomas More,*8 which was in Latin, 
began by reciting the substance of the Act of Supremacy*® and 
of part of the Treason Act of 1534.5° It then averred that More, 
‘falsely, traitorously and maliciously . . . imagining, inventing, 
practising, attempting, wishing and desiring, contrary to his due 
allegiance, to deprive our lord the king aforesaid of his dignity, 
title and name of his royal estate, namely, of his dignity, title and 
name of supreme head in earth of the Church of England,’ did, 


46 The court had the written document before it and treated it as it did any other 
written document; accordingly, the court refused to give it the meaning intended if 
it were capable of any other meaning (Long’s Case (1597), Cro. Eliz. 489, at p. 490: 
‘An indictment ought to be certain to every intent, without any intendment to the 
contrary’). This was done on the ground that when a man’s life was at stake, as it 
frequently was, the utmost precision was required (see note 45). 

47 For instance, if a man were indicted for the murder of John Jones, and he was 
proved to have murdered James Jones, there would be a fatal ‘variance’, and the 
accused man would have been acquitted. 

48 The original indictment is in P.R.O., Baga de Secretis, pouch 7, bundle 3, which 
includes the ‘record’ of the trial in which there is a copy that is not identical with the 
original. There are two other, imperfect, copies of a later date in B.M., MS. Arundel 
152. The copy of the indictment in the ‘record’ was partly calendared (in English) 
in Third Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (1842), App. II, 240, 
241; there is also a calendared version in L. & P., viii, No. 974. The original indictment, 
collated with the copies, is printed in full in Harpsfield, Life and Death of Sir Thomas 
More (E.E.T.S., 1932), 269-276. 

=) 26 Hen. 8; c. I. 

5026 Hen. 8, c. 13. 

51 The relevant words of the indictment are: false, proditorie et maliciose . . . imaginans, 
inventans, practicans et attemptans, atque volens, et desiderans, contra legiance sue 
debitum, prefatum serenissimum dominum nostrum Regem de dignitate, titulo, et 
nomine status sui Regalis, videlicet, de dignitate, titulo et nomine suis supremi capitis 
in terra Anglicane ecclesie, depriuare . . . (see Harpsfield, op. cit., 270). These words 
follow the words of the statute, 26 Hen. 8, c. 13, which have been quoted earlier. 
For the necessity of the words contra legiance sue debitum, see note 35, and for 
proditorie see note 36. 
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when examined on 7th May 1535 in the Tower of London before 
Cromwell and others as to whether he accepted the king as supreme 
head of the Church of England, pursuant to the statute, maliciously 
refuse to answer, saying, ‘I will not meddle with any such matters, 
for I am fully determined to serve God, and to think upon His 
Passion and my passage out of this world.’°? 

There followed an averment that on 12th May, knowing that 
John Fisher, then imprisoned in the Tower for various offences 
against the king, had expressly denied the king’s supremacy, More 
wrote several letters to Fisher in which he falsely, maliciously and 
traitorously encouraged Fisher in his attitude and informed him 
of his own silence when examined, and in which he had written, 
‘The Act of Parliament is like a sword with two edges; for if a man 
answer one way, it will confound his soul, and if he answer the 
other way it will confound his body’.** 

The indictment then went to aver that on 26th May More had 
written to Fisher counselling him to devise his own answer and not 
to make use of anything that More had written lest a confederacy 
between them might be suspected. Nevertheless, on 3rd June 
Fisher, falsely, maliciously and traitorously instructed and 
encouraged by More by means of the aforesaid letters, had, when 
examined by Thomas Audley and others about the king’s supremacy, 
refused to answer and had compared the statute to a two-edged 
sword.*? It was then averred that, in order to conceal their treasonable 
confederacy, More and Fisher had burned the aforesaid letters. 

Lastly, there was alleged a conversation between More and 
Rich, the king’s solicitor-general, in which, after some introductory 
matter, it was averred that More had said that if a statute made 
the king supreme head of the church, a subject would not be bound 
thereby because his consent could not be given for that in Parliament, 
and that More had also asserted that although the king was accepted 
as supreme head in England, yet many did not assent to that abroad. 

Thus far the indictment has set out various acts done by More 
and, by the words by which these averments were introduced, it 
was alleged that he did them falsely, traitorously and maliciously, 


52 These words are set forth in English in the indictment. The spelling has here been 
modernized. 


5° In the indictment his words are set forth verbatim in English. The averment setting 
forth his words is preceded by a phrase similar to that quoted in note 51. 
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attempting to deprive the king of his dignity, title and name of 
supreme head of the church.*4 This latter allegation, which follows 
the words of the Treason Act of 1534, was necessary for the purpose 
of including in the indictment all the ingredients of the crime 
created by that statute. But the verbs employed in this introductory 
phrase are all used participially and are therefore inapt for the 
purpose of charging a crime; for it was necessary, as we have seen, 
to charge a crime directly and positively. The only verbs used 
indicatively are those employed in the averments of fact, that is, 
those which set out More’s various acts and statements. It follows 
that, up to this point in the indictment, no charge has been made, 
yet it will readily be seen that the various statements of the charges 
against More which his biographers make, and of which a specimen 
was given at the beginning of this paper, are all taken from the 
foregoing part of the indictment. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that More’s biographers fail to agree on this matter. 

The charge against More is made in the last sentence of the 
indictment, in which the words, hitherto used participially, are 
used indicatively. The sentence is as follows: ‘Thus the aforesaid 
jurors®® say that the aforesaid Thomas More falsely, traitorously 
and maliciously, by art imagined, invented, practised and attempted 
entirely to deprive our lord the king aforesaid of his said dignity, 
title and name of his royal estate, namely, of his dignity, title and 
name of supreme head in earth of the Church of England, to the 
manifest contempt of the king himself and in derogation of his 
royal crown, against the form and effect of the aforesaid statutes°® 
and against the peace of our lord the king.’®” 


54 For the full phrase, see note 51; and cf. note 53. 

55 That is, the grand jury which found a true bill; the indictment begins with the 
words, Midd.’ Juratores presentant pro Domino Rege, quod... 

§6%n transcribing the indictment, the editors of Harpsfield’s Life and Death of Sir 
Thomas More (E.E.T.S., 1932) have expanded the contraction so as to commit the 
draftsman to the word statutorum, in the plural; but see note 40 as to the convenient 
ambiguity of the contraction, which must have been very welcome to the draftsman 
In this case. us 

8? Sicque Juratores predicti dicunt, quod prefatus Thomas More false, proditorie, et 
maliciose, arte imaginauit, inventauit, practicauit, et attemptauit prefatum serenissimum 
-dominum nostrum Regem de dictis dignitate titulo et nomine suis supremi capitis in 
terra Anglicane ecclesie penitus depriuare, In ipsius domini Regis contemptum mani- 
festum, et Corone sue regie derogacionem, contra formam et effectum statutorum 
predictorum [see note 56], Et contra pacem eiusdem domini Regis (Harpsfield, op. cit., 
276). 
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It has already been seen that any attempt to deprive the king of 
his title of supreme head of the church (conferred upon him by the 
Act of Supremacy) was made treason by the Treason Act of 1534, 
and it will now be clear, it is hoped, that More was charged with 
that particular treason and with nothing else; the treason may be 
shortly described as denial of the royal supremacy. The indictment, 
however, was required to set out all the material facts and the 
intent which were alleged to constitute the treason charged, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to set out all the acts done by More which 
amounted, as alleged, to such deprivation. This was done by the 
averments relating to More’s several statements to Cromwell, Rich, 
and others, his refusal to answer, and his correspondence with 
Fisher. Since the statute made a particular intent an ingredient of 
the treason charged, namely that the attempt be made ‘maliciously’, 
the use of this word in the indictment became necessary. It may be 
noted that whenever there are several averments of acts done on 
the same occasion and in the same place, the first averment sets 
out the place and date, and in each subsequent averment the act is 
alleged as having been done adtunc et ibidem.*® It was also necessary, 
as has been seen, to set out in full the several statements made by 
More, together with the relevant circumstances, and consequently 
these averments (especially those relating to the conversation with 
Rich) occupy a great part of the indictment; nevertheless, they are 
allegations of fact and they do not charge a crime. 

It is plain, accordingly, that Saint Thomas More was charged 
with only one crime, denial of the royal supremacy which was 
treason, and the indictment does not contain several ‘counts’ or 
charges as the writers already cited assert.°® The errors made by 


58 This is the ‘special venue’, for which see note 32. Examples in the indictment are: 
Idem Thomas adtunc et ibidem maliciose penitus silebat . . .; Prefatus Thomas More... 
adtunc et ibidem subsequencia verba anglicana dicebat, videlicet .. . 

5° The editors of Harpsfield’s Life and Death of Sir Thomas More, in the side notes 
summarizing the contents of the indictment, have darkened counsel by using such 
phrases as ‘the First Article’, ‘the Second Article’, etc., giving four ‘articles’ in all. 
This was done, presumably, under the influence of the ‘Paris News Letter’ which 
makes More himself refer to ‘articles’; e.g. ‘En tant que touche, deist-il, le premier 
article qui contient . . .’ and the word has been translated in the calendars by the 
English word ‘article’ (see L. & P., viii, No. 996; Spanish Cal., v. 180; Harpsfield 
follows the French and uses the word ‘article’); a better translation would, perhaps, 
be ‘averment’. It is interesting to note that although the Expositio Fidelis uses the 
word articulus, the Ordo Condemnationis does not (see Acta Thomae Mori, ed. de 
Vocht, pp. 148 et seq.). 
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many of More’s biographers appear to be due to a confusion 
between the crime charged and the acts of the accused which are 
alleged to constitute that crime, and which were required to be set 
out fully in the indictment. In giving an account of a trial like that 
of More, such a confusion is unfortunate, for it leads to the 
supposition that the only defence open to More was to challenge 
the facts as laid in the indictment. Consequently the reader is puzzled 
when he finds that More, except in the case of Rich,® did not 
seriously dispute the evidence given on behalf of the prosecution, 
for he accepted its accuracy and was concerned, principally, with 
its effect. The accounts of the trial thus become blurred, and More’s 
teal defence, which he made with such skill, never becomes clear. 
The unfortunate result is that More’s performance at his trial is 
made to appear pitifully inadequate. 

It may not be out of place to conclude this paper with some 
general observations on the conduct of criminal trials in the 
sixteenth century. In the first place it is evident, from.a study of 
the trials of the period, that juries were easily corrupted. Moreover, 
although jurors had ceased to be able to give a verdict from their 
own knowledge, they received no assistance in evaluating the 
testimony of the witnesses who gave evidence before them. 

It was extremely difficult for a person arrested on a charge of 
treason to obtain his release on bail,*! and when bail was refused 
he was kept in prison without any means of preparing his defence.*? 
Moreover, a person accused of treason or felony was not allowed 
the assistance of counsel except to argue a point of law, nor was 
he entitled to a copy of the indictment. 


60 More emphatically denied the truth of Rich’s evidence, and accused him of perjury. 
81 A warrant frequently issued for the arrest of a person against whom there was a 
suspicion of felony, and it was the almost invariable practice in the case of treason 
(Holdsworth, History of English Law, iii, 600); it was frequently held that per speciale 
mandatum regis was a good return to a writ of habeas corpus (Holdsworth, op. cit., 
iv, 87; v, 191). 

62 Stephen, History of the Criminal Law, i, 250. 

63 Year Book, 9 Edw. 4, Pasch., pl. 4: “Et nota, que le defendant en endictment de 
felony n’avera counsel vers le Roy, s’il ne,soit matter en ley: mes en appel auter est’. 
See also Year Book, 30 & 31 Edw. 1, 530 (Rolls Series). The rule goes back to Anglo- 
Saxon times. For a somewhat specious justification of the rule, see Coke, Inst., iii, 29. 
64 R. y. Charnock (1696), 12 St. Tr. at pp. 1381, 1382, per Holt, C. J. The reason for 
the rule was that the indictment was a presentment to the king upon which the king 
took action (see R. v. Berchet (1691), I Shower at p. 120, per Shower, arguendo; Hale, 
P.C., ii, 236). The rule was altered in the seventeenth century in cases of treason by 
the 7 & 8 Will. 3, c. 3, by which time the reason for the rule had ceased to be apparent 
(see R. v. Rose (1684), 10 St Tr. at p. 267, per Jeffreys, C. J.); see also 1 Anne, c. 9 
(treason and felony). 
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Upon arraignment, the indictment was read to the prisoner, 
and he might then make one or more of the pleas in abatement 
of the indictment which were open to him. An indictment was 
required to comply with many strict rules, as we have seen, and 
any failure to comply with these rules could be the subject of such 
a plea; the strictness required in the drafting of indictments rendered 
such pleas very common, and to argue them the accused person was 
allowed the assistance of counsel.® In addition to pleas of this 
kind, in cases of treason and felony, the accused person could then 
plead the general issue if his special pleas were decided against 
him.** An accused person might also demur to the indictment, but 
it was a dangerous thing to do; for on a demurrer the facts alleged 
in the indictment were treated as admitted, so that the failure of a 
demurrer amounted to a conviction.’ Pleading by an accused 
person in a criminal case was always oral. The prisoner was also 
allowed to challenge jurors.*®* 

An accused person was not allowed to call any witnesses.®® This 
grossly unfair rule was justified on the ground that it was the duty 
of the prosecutor to make his case so plain that any contrary evidence 
could be of no avail.’° Nevertheless, statutes of 158971 and 160772 
seem to indicate that this rule was becoming objectionable to public 
opinion, and the illogical compromise was adopted of allowing 
an accused person to call witnesses but of refusing to allow them 


°> There can be little doubt that one of the reasons for the rule prohibiting the prisoner 
from receiving a copy of the indictment was that, taken in conjunction with the rule 
forbidding him counsel except to argue a point of law, it reduced the number of such 
pleas. Hale says that it was rare for exceptions to be taken to indictments before 
conviction: Hale, P.C., ii, 236. 

S'Sée Hales .C. Ne255: 

Hale! PGs iy. 2575 

*® For instance Fortescue says that an accused person could challenge peremptorily 
thirty-five jurors (Fortescue, De laudibus legum Angliae, c. 27). The accused person 
was not, however, supplied with the panel of the jurors, so that the value of his right 
of challenge was considerably diminished. 

6° See Thayer, A Preliminary Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law (1898), 157, 
n. 4; Throckmorton’s Case (1554), 1 St. Tr. 869, 882; Udal’s Case (1590), 1 St. Tr. 
1271, 1281, 1304. 

70 Coke, Inst., iii, 210: ‘And we will conclude this chapter with the rule of law, Quod 
in criminalibus, probationes debent esse luce clariores.’ See also Whitebread’s Case 
(1679), 7 St. Tr. 359, and Thayer, op. cit., 160, 161n. 

sr Bliz:.c: 4: 

“2A Jacwi. Cos Ss 0 
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to be sworn.” Unsworn evidence was regarded as less cogent than 
sworn evidence. But even in the later period when a prisoner was 
allowed to call witnesses he had no means of ascertaining what 
evidence they would give, and no means of compelling their 
attendance. There were no rules of evidence, the originals of 
documents were not required to be produced, and the confessions 
of accomplices were freely admitted as evidence against each other.”4 

Every statement made by prosecuting counsel operated as a 
question to the prisoner which he had to meet,” and the central 
and vital feature of every trial was the examination of the accused 
person in a manner which is, to-day, scrupulously avoided; indeed, 
the whole trial was virtually a long debate between the prisoner and 
prosecuting counsel, in which they questioned each other and 
grappled with each other’s arguments. The orderly presentation of 
the prosecutor’s case and of its refutation by the accused person 
were unknown.’® In modern trials no witness can be compelled to 
answer a question which tends to criminate him, but no such 
privilege existed in the sixteenth century; indeed, it was not until 
after the Restoration that the privilege against self-crimination 
was recognized.”” 

When the evidence had been concluded the court summed up 
the case, and on the material then before them the jury had to 
decide as best they could. The whole question of guilt or innocence 
was left to the jury and they returned a verdict of ‘Guilty’ or “Not 
Guilty’ as they thought fit.”* In arriving at their verdict the jury 
suffered disadvantages unknown to modern juries. In trials for 


73 Hale, P.C., ii, 283: ‘Regularly the evidence for the prisoner in cases capital is given 
without oath, tho the reason thereof is not manifest.” Crown witnesses were always 
sworn. The rule that two witnesses for the Crown were needed to prove a charge of 
treason did not exist before 1552 when it was enacted by 5 & 6 Edw. 6, c. II, s. 9, 
that such a charge must be substantiated by two accusers. 

4 Stephen, History of the Criminal Law, i, 350, who observes that the confessions of 
accomplices ‘were regarded as specially cogent evidence’. Hearsay was freely admitted. 
78 Counsel’s statements were often cast in an interrogative form. 

76 See, for example, Sir T. Smith, De Republica Anglorum, Bk II, c. 26: ‘The Judge 
asketh the partie robbed if he knowe the prisoner, and biddeth him looke upon him: 
he saith yea, the prisoner sometime saith nay. The partie pursuivant giveth good 
ensignes . . . The thefe will say no, and so they stand awhile in altercation, then he 
telleth al that he can say: after him likewise all those who were at the apprenhension 
of the prisoner, or who can give any indices or tokens which we call in our language 
evidence against the malefactor’. ty ae 

7 See Wigmore, ‘The privilege against self-crimination’, in H.L.R., XV, 627-634. 

’8 Subject, of course, to their susceptibility to pressure and corruption. 
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treason and felony the jury were locked up and were not allowed 
to separate; and while thus locked up they were allowed neither light 
nor fuel. Something has already been said of the rudimentary state 
of the law of evidence which gave the jury little assistance in its 
evaluation, and there were no rules as to how a jury should arrive 
at its verdict, save that the verdict must be unanimous.’® Moreover, 
there was no presumption as to the innocence of the accused person, 
as in modern times; indeed, since the depositions formed the bulk 
of the evidence, the jury were likely to be greatly influenced by the 
mere fact that the prisoner had been committed for trial.°° In cases 
of treason and felony the jury had to give their verdict in open 
court,®! and by their verdict they might find the prisoner guilty of a 
lesser crime than that with which he was charged. 

After conviction it was open to the prisoner to urge anything he 
could why sentence should not be passed upon him. Moreover, since 
the statutes of jeofails did not apply to indictments, a defective 
indictment was not cured by a verdict of ‘Guilty’, so that it was 
still open to the accused person, between conviction and judgment 
to move to quash the indictment.®? If, after a verdict of ‘Guilty’, 
such pleas failed, the court then pronounced sentence. There was no 
system of appeal, and the sentence was usually executed within a 
short time after it had been pronounced. 


79 A jury could be fined if they said that they were unanimous but were not ; see Hale, 

PiGi, 299, citing 29 Ass., pl. 27, and 40 Ass., pl. 10. 

80 Gf. Gardiner, History of England, i, 125, 126. 

ve a a 3 ii, 299. In pe: cases a jury could give a privy verdict ; see Co. Litt. 227b. 
ale, P.C., il, 193; for an instance when this was successfully done .Yv. 

Rosewell (1684), 10 St. Tr. 260. Sods te ee 
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Faith and Logic. Oxford Essays in Philosophical Theology. Edited by 
Basil Mitchell. Pp. 222 (Allen and Unwin) 21s. 


IN reviewing New Essays in Philosophical Theology (Flew and McIntyre) 
last October I drew attention to the poor showing made by most of the 
Christian contributors. We should expect this’ volume, written entirely 
by Christians, Oxford theologians and philosophers, to restore the 
balance, at least to some extent. So it does, but only one of the eight 
chapters seems to me to do it in any really effective way. It is the shortest 
of the chapters and the author, Mr J. R. Lucas, has migrated, since 
writing it, from Merton to Corpus Christi, Cambridge; perhaps in the 
long run his beneficent influence will have more chance of spreading 
there than in the more inhibited philosophical atmosphere of Oxford. 

Mr Mitchell, of Keble, introduces the book with a very clear and useful 
account of the way in which the Logical Analysts have replaced the 
Logical Positivists; he makes honourable mention of the Flew-MclIntyre 
compilation, and he emphasizes, on the first page, that he is not making 
‘a defiant and wholesale protest’ against the Analysts, for whom he has a 
considerable admiration and sympathy. He remarks that ‘Christian belief 
presupposes the existence of God and here, if anywhere, is a metaphysical 
problem’ (it is an indication of the present state of affairs that the point 
has to be made; it is overlooked by some apologists for ‘religion’); but 
neither he nor his contributors, not even Mr Lucas, do very much about 
this problem. That is why his own chapter on “The Grace of God’ is 
unlikely to cut much ice. It may be all very well to insist that the grace 
of God need not be directly discernible and to reject a ‘self-authenticating 
datum’ in this connexion, provided that some cognitive contact has been 
established between the soul and God. But this has not been shown. Dr 
Farrer, it is true, in the opening chapter, has pointed to the ‘ought’ with 
his usual brilliance and subtlety, but he gives one the impression that his 
interest in the philosophical problem has become marginal. In his other 
chapter, on Revelation, he has many excellent things to say, as has also 
Mr Mitchell, about the characteristics of theology which differentiate it 
from scientific disciplines and relate it to art, to the humanities. But 
neither of them, I am afraid, are likely to engage the serious attention of 
the modern philosophers whom they are addressing. In regard to the 
central metaphysical issue, a defiant protest is, in my opinion, the right 
method. 
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Mr Crombie’s paper on the possibility of theological statements does 
not make any notable advance on his contribution to New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology; his claim that it is logically possible to ‘affirm 
the parables’ does not go far enough. The Chaplain of Keble discusses, 
in a chapter entitled “How theologians reason’, various attitudes to the 
question of authority in religious belief (with some rather tendentious | 
remarks about the ‘Roman position’); non-Christian philosophers will. 
not find the picture an enticing one, and they may be especially puzzled | 
by the appeal to the pronouncements of the undivided Church! Mr Hare’s | 
and Mr Foster’s essays are much more serviceable. Mr Hare’s may give ; 
the impression, at first, that he is reducing religion to morality (there is | 
an enthusiastic footnote about Professor Braithwaite’s recent attempt: 
to do so), but it becomes more interesting when he observes that ‘there is | 
no difference between fact and illusion for a person who does not take up } 
a certain attitude to the world’. This conclusion is then supported by a. 
rather disconcerting appeal to physiology, but upshot is that ‘the mind | 
plays an active part in cognition . . . even our faith in so-called hard facts | 
rests in the end on a faith, a commitment’. This could be turned into a: 
starting-point, but there the essay ends. It is characterized by a queer: 
naieveté, as if the ground on which Mr Hare is venturing were almost: 
untrodden. Mr Foster, on the other hand, is impressive. He quotes | 
extensively and tellingly to show that the use of the word ‘we’ by modern | 
philosophers reveals a quite unempirical parti pris, the adoption of a: 
special anthropology. He makes an excellent point when he says: ‘A, 
common assumption is that the meaning of the expression to be analysed | 
is fixed independently of the analysis, and identically for all philosophers’. | 
Mr Foster is not a historical relativist (I am glad to see that he thinks; 
Collingwood to have been one). But he does not show us how to get: 
beyond relativism. 

So we are left with Mr Lucas’s paper on the soul as the one: 
really solid contribution to the main debate. Belief in the soul, he says, 
‘in fact means only this: that persons can be the subjects of a discourse 
in which there are predicated of them attributes and qualities which 
cannot properly be predicated of things’. A ‘tough-minded philosopher’, 
he goes on, ‘may again claim that really we always deal with the external 
world by means of an “I-it” relation, and it is only a minor matter that 
with the very complex objects we know as human beings we tend to 
postpone the satisfactions we like to obtain from them, using them not 
merely as means to immediate gratifications of our own, but also as 
means to ultimate, or at least delayed, gratifications, that are none the 
less selfish for having been postponed . . . What we seek to do is to dis- 
tinguish this from the other positions one may take up, and to resist any 
logician’s attempt to assimilate these to it. Sin may cut us off from all 
communion with God and communication with other men, but logic 
hardly shall.’ This should be enough to show the relevance of Mr Lucas’s 
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jiscussion. He then turns to Prof. Ryle’s The Concept of Mind, which, 
ne considers, reveals several undefended preconceptions and contains 
the mistake that words belong to ‘definite and exclusive categories’; ‘we 
need a trained nose for nonsense, which cannot be reduced to the 
application of a few rigid rules’. The whole of Mr Lucas’s treatment of 
this subject deserves quotation, but I must select. ‘The crucial doctrine 
of The Concept of Mind and of all reductive analyses of the soul, is the 
>quation of meaning with method of verification . . . This doctrine is 
false.’ It is most refreshing to find this plainly stated. Mr Lucas offers 
four reasons for his conclusion of which I shall mention only the last: 
‘Our final reason for repudiating the reductive analysis of mind and 
spirit to patterns of behaviour is our own first-personal experience. 
Exception may be taken to the language of introspection and privileged 
access in so far as these metaphors suggest an inward eye peculiarly well 
placed for seeing through an internal aperture to an internal screen 
beyond. But that each person is not in a privileged position for self- 
knowledge, that when we have twinges of pain they are not ‘‘mental 
pecurrences”’ but, basically, dispositions to give certain sorts of answers 
to doctors’ questions . . . to this doctrine, if seriously maintained, we can 
only say, with St Augustine, Da veniam, non credimus’. That, I think, is 
the way to write about these things. I hope Mr Lucas will go on doing it. 
And I am the more anxious that he should when I notice his remark 
‘perhaps only God is capable of loving one, not for some external attribute, 
but for oneself and soul alone’. ‘We might almost say’, he concludes, 
‘though we have not proved it here, that belief in God was a necessary 
and sufficient condition for belief in the soul.’ At least we must say that 
the two beliefs interlock. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Tertullian’s Treatise on the Incarnation. The Text edited with an 
Introduction, Translation and Commentary by Ernest Evans (London, 
S.P.C.K., 1956) 325. 6d. net. 


Tue De Carne Christi was written, says Dr Evans, about A.D. 206, before 
Tertullian became seriously influenced by Montanism. It looks forward 
to the De Resurrectione Carnis and prepares for it by arguing that the 
Christ who rose from the dead had been truly incarnate in true human 
flesh, derived from the true flesh of his Mother. The heretics mainly in 
view in this argument are Marcion, Apelles, and the Valentinians; and 
the treatise is cast in the form of a speech delivered in a court of law 
against an adversary who is present. All this is made clear in Dr Evans’s 
excellent Introduction, which also includes an abstract of the whole 
argument, a discussion of the status quaestionis before Tertullian, and 
useful accounts of Marcion and his one-time adherent Apelles. The 
manuscript evidence is then listed and discussed, with a graceful acknow- 
ledgement of the editor’s debt to Kroymann’s edition (in the Vienna 
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Corpus), though Dr Evans’s judgement on details of textual criticisms 
very frequently diverges from Kroymann’s. The Introduction furthen 
includes a useful note on the meaning, in Tertullian, of natura, conditio,, 
and condicio. The text of the treatise is accompanied by an apparatus: 
criticus and a lucid and accurate translation, and is followed by a hundred! 
pages of notes and commentary, each chapter of the text receiving its: 
own abstract of the argument. The notes are usually succinct and show 
the editor’s wide and penetrating knowledge of Tertullian. The book has 
indices, of which the most valuable may prove to be that of Latin words.. 
It is beautifully printed with all the care and technical skill which we: 
expect from the Cambridge University Press. 

It requires some courage to differ from Dr Evans in matters of scholar-- 
ship and exegesis relating to Tertullian, and some of the following remarks: 
are offered with genuine diffidence. The note on pp. 112f. outlining thes 
argument of Adv. Marc. III, 9 seems to repeat the substance of a similart 
outline on pp. 101f. On p. xxi Eusebius’s unfavourable estimate of Papias’s: 
intelligence is adopted without question; I suspect that it was simply; 
based on Eusebius’s dislike of millenarianism. At p. 19 the phrase utriusque: 
substantiae census is translated as ‘the official record of both substances’, 
which seems hardly consistent with the note on the phrase (p. 109). At! 
5, 44f. Dr Evans adopts his own conjecture credo (maluit, credo, nasci . . .)| 
for the MSS crede, credi, or credi et, but with some hesitation, since ‘in: 
Latin oratory this interjection credo seems to be usually ironical’ (note,, 
p- 110); but why not retain crede, as in Propertius ii, 5, 10: Si dolor) 
afuerit, crede, redibit amor, cf. Seneca Herc. O. 451, Statius Theb. v,. 
139? At 15, 15f. I suggest that esse be taken existentially: ‘Had it been: 
possible, without special pleading and the tricks of contentiousness, for 
heresies to exist’. On p. 145, three lines from the end, the parenthesis, 
worthy of Tertullian for its sarcasm, seems to represent nothing in: 
Tertullian’s text ad loc. On the other hand, that the soul is derived by: 
natural descent from Adam (p. 82) is, I hope, a statement of Tertullian’s, 
not Dr Evans’s, opinion. 

Dr Evans deserves our warm gratitude for this book. He has already) 
dealt with the Adv. Praxeam and the De Oratione. I hope he will go on 
with the good work; a similar English edition of the Apologeticum and | 
the De Praescriptione contra Hereticos would be especially welcome. 

THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


Bultmann et Vinterprétation du Nouveau Testament by R. Marlé, ss. 
Pp. 205 (Aubier) n.p. 

I Understand that Herr Bultmann has recognized this book as the most 
objective account of his theology — and as the most reasonable and 
fair critique of his conclusions — which has yet appeared, Certainly 
Pére Marlé’s scrupulously careful citations from Bultmann’s own works, 
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his delicate discriminations between what can fairly be dismissed as old- 
fashioned modernism and what cannot, commands respect. Herr Bultmann 
has not found many followers in England, Pére Marlé inadvertently 
shows why. In the first place the influence of the philological-critical 
study of the text of the New Testament has taken too deep root here; 
no one imbued with the spirit of textual criticism can accept what Bultmann 
calls exegesis. It is true that there is a relationship between Bultmann’s 
wholesale rejection of text after text as mythical, interpolated or what- 
ever, and the textual scholar’s insistence that not every word of the 
received text can be taken as the literal, contemporary record of whoever’s 
name tradition has attached the text to. But the differences are 
fundamental. The textual scholar largely draws his criteria from the 
text of the scripture itself, Bultmann takes his from a particular version 
of modern Existenzphilosophie, and it is on the validity of the philosophy 
that the validity of the exegesis depends. This brings us to the second 
reason why Bultmann is not likely to attract much attention in England. 
For him, this philosophy is not a metaphysic, it is the philosophical 
method which at once exposes the mythical character of former systematic 
metaphysics and lays down the way to genuine philosophical truth. But 
we have heard something like this already from the more positivistic of 
the linguistic analysts, but with far more bite and with a far more radical 
temper. Whatever our opinion of linguistic analysis or logical positivism, 
we can hardly fail to see that it has ruined in advance any exclusive claim 
for existentialism a Je Bultmann as the one true philosophical method. 

Frankly for one brought up in academic England the difficulty is to 
take Bultmann seriously at all, to see why anyone could possibly believe 
him. It is the admirers of Toynbee’s Study of History or Well’s Short 
History of the World (or was it the Universe?) who are most in danger 
of being taken in. Nevertheless, Pere Marlé’s book has a peculiar value 
for English readers —it does show that Bultmann has something to 
say, that there is a real evangelical calling behind his work, and that the 
tone of his thinking is very far from that of the cheerful school of 
modernists which it occasionally superficially resembles. 

It is pleasant to note that the leading protestant theological publishers, 
the S.C.M. press, are to issue a translation of this book — and equally 
pleasant to note that the best book on an advanced German protestant 
theologian should have been written by a French Jesuit. Perhaps 
experientia after all docuit. ERIC JOHN 


Anglican Orders by A. A. Stephenson, s.3. Pp. 76 (Burns Oates) 7s. 6d. 
Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention by F. Clark, s.J. Pp. 215 
(Longmans) 25s. 

ON account of the controversy over the Church of South India, questions 
of orders have been much in view over the last two years, and it was 
perhaps natural that South Indian orders should lead on to Anglican 
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orders themselves. Anyway 1956 has given us two very powerful statements: 
of the Catholic case against the validity of the latter in these two books 
by Father Stephenson and Father Clark, and both certainly offer us all a 
great deal to ponder on. Not only is this a living issue for many people: 
outside the Church, but a careful examination of the points involved 
throws light on general principles of sacramental theology; here ass 
elsewhere science can make progress by disentangling general truths 
from particular problems. 

As these two books have already been carefully reviewed elsewhere: 
(very notably by the Abbot of Downside in the Tablet of 15th August 
1956), I think it better to offer here some more general considerations, 
and to suggest that concentration on this matter may have, at least, 
certain disadvantages. To speak plainly, the whole question of Anglican 
orders has been given, and by both sides, an undue importance; indeed 
it may often have seemed to be the one great divide separating Catholics: 
from Anglicans. Pre-occupation with it at once distracts both parties 
from deeper consideration of the really more decisive issues and involves 
an unconscious acceptance of an Anglo-Catholic point of view. For the 
latter, valid orders are often conceived of as the very unum necessarium, 
and the existence of schismatic and heretical bodies, such as the Nestoriam 
church, possessing recognized orders is either not known or at least 
unexplained. Many Anglicans in fact consider that valid sacraments (plus 
a certain amount of correct doctrine) are sufficient to constitute the 
Church,” and that therefore the possession of valid orders can help to 
establish proof of a satisfactory ecclesiastical status; whereas for us, 
the sacraments simply belong to the Church, and — like other belongings 
— can be ‘stolen’, that is they can be found in schismatic and hereticak 
communities. Our, great aim must be to get them to think ecclesiologically 
rather than sacramentally, and the more we harp on Anglican orders 
the less likely they are to do it. 

Of course it is perfectly true that if someone is convinced of the invalidity, 
of Anglican orders, he will not remain an Anglican.? But how many. 
people have ever been convinced of this, before being convinced of the 
invalidity of Anglicanism? The question of orders is in fact so complex 
both theologically and historically (and remains so even after all the 
clarity of Fathers Clark and Stephenson) that there can, I fear, be little 
hope of convincing many people directly on this issue. 


1 J. Piggins (More Converts Explain, the Month, November 1956, p. 283), speaks of 
‘the shattering discovery that one does not have to be a Catholic to be a priest. The 
Catholic Church, I learned, recognises, for instance, the validity of Nestorian orders. 
Even if I could be convinced that my orders were valid, this of itself would be n 

proof that I was a Catholic’. ; 

* It is pleasant to be able to refer to the protest of Dr Ramsey, the Archbishop ot 
York, against such a viewpoint in The Gospel and the Catholic Church, pp. 218-9 
Unfortunately Dr Ramsey’s own view about orders is ‘Cyprianic’ and unacceptable 
* Except for the very occasional clergyman who seeks secret re-ordination from oné 
or other of the episcopi vagantes. 
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To some this may seem an opinion of despair, for it is certainly true 

that there are clergymen who remain outside the Church precisely because 
of belief in the validity of Anglican orders. For example, in the September 
1956 number of the Month the Hon. P. J. Hepburne-Scott wrote: ‘When 
| had become convinced, on these and other lines, that the Church of 
England had been outside the Catholic Church since 1559, I was still 
neld up from submission by my firm belief in the validity of Anglican 
orders, which by submission I would have at least implicitly to deny. 
How I was finally convinced that the Catholic Church must know better 
than I did about this point is another story. It took me over five years. 
But once I saw it, the fog lifted, and the harbour came in sight.’ 
_ Mr Hepburne-Scott was a ‘Papalist’ and it is of the position of papalists 
that I will speak here. Both Fr Clark and Fr Stephenson quote from that 
strange little work Jn Terra Aliena, written by the late Reverend Victor 
Roberts, to demonstrate the importance of their argument. My reference 
to it has a rather different point in view. The author states his position 
on page one in the following way: ‘Roman Catholics and Anglicans 
alike are often unable to understand how anyone can accept the authority 
of the Holy See and yet remain outside the visible unity of Peter. Never- 
theless, there is a not inconsiderable minority of people consisting of 
clerics, religious, and lay folk, who believe ex animo the teaching of the 
Holy See concerning faith and morals, not on any selective principle, 
put upon the authority of the Holy See itself, and yet they are not in 
visible communion with Rome. They are designated as Anglican, 
although they repudiate Anglicanism. They are not Anglo-Catholics; 
they accept the validity of Anglican Orders, but do not claim that the 
possession of valid orders, or their continuity, justifies the Church of 
England. We who belong to this minority admit that we are in schism, 
though not by our own fault, and we desire nothing more ardently than 
to be in visible communion with the Holy See. Our only reason for 
remaining in schism is that we cannot rid ourselves of the belief that the 
validity of Anglican orders is a matter of truth, and therefore we cannot 
accept reconciliation with Rome at the price of denying in word or action 
what we believe to be true. For us it is the lesser evil to remain as we 
are.” 

What is staggering here is not the tenacious belief in Anglican Orders, 
but the complete unawareness of what the Church is; and what we have 
to persuade people who miore or less agree with Victor Roberts is not 
30 much to re-examine the intricate issue of their Orders, but to ask 
themselves what the Church is, for itis on that point that they are really 
divided from us, however much they may protest that ‘the question of 
Anglican Orders is the sole barrier to our reconciliation with the Holy 
See’. Furthermore, as we have already said, many other Anglo-Catholics, 
whose belief in their Orders is linked with belief in the church of their 
Orders, are equally vague on the subject of the nature of the Church, 
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feeling — at least in practice — that a religious body is rendered valid | 
by the validity of its Orders. f : j 

To both groups of persons, the truly Catholic test question which: 
we have to put is: What is schism? One group would almost deny its: 
possibility, the other cheerfully admits that it is at present in that state.. 
While for the Church it is the sin of sins, the attempted tearing of the: 
seamless robe, for Victor Roberts it was something of surely minor 
significance —‘primarily a matter of ecclesiastical discipline’ (p. 3), of 
less importance than the upholding of orders whose validity is: 
unrecognized by a whole succession of popes. In fact V. Roberts very) 
clearly fell back upon an Anglican type of ecclesiology, and that — not! 
the question of Orders — was the real reason why he was not a Catholic.. 
He saw the Church as an administrator of the Sacraments and teacher: 
of truth, whereas she is really the one visible society of the baptised! 
under the rule of their pastors. Verbally, Victor Roberts agreed with: 
Catholics in the use of the word ‘Schism’, but in reality he agreed with: 
Anglicans, for he has emptied the word of its meaning, and he even: 
argued that a schismatic bishop has jurisdiction ‘by the act of local! 
ecclesiastical authority collating him to a particular diocese’ (p. 14). . 

But if schism can never be the solution of a problem, what is the answer 
to the papalist dilemma? In fact, even were one to admit for argument! 
the validity of Anglican orders, papalists would still not be faced with a: 
choice of two evils. Reconciliation does not involve a specific repudiation} 
of their Anglican priesthood, but a cessation of its practice combined! 
with a genuine docility towards the Church’s official views. ‘If the Holy, 
See were to take appropriate action the deadlock would cease’ wrote: 
V. Roberts (p. 19), ‘Rome if she so willed, could meet our case by granting: 
conditional confirmation, and conditional ordination in the case of! 
clerics, leaving us free to retain our belief in the validity of Anglican: 
orders’. But surely even now there is no difficulty in conditional: 
reordination for someone who in all goodwill remains not wholly: 
convinced of the invalidity of Anglican orders; all that is required is a 
(quite private) conditional intention on the part of the one receiving 
the sacrament: ‘If I am not a priest, I wish to be ordained’. (This of 
course applies especially to those — not inconsiderable in numbers — 
whose Anglican orders have been affected by one or other of the Old 
Catholic ‘injections’ of validity. With some of these there may be a 
real likelihood of valid priesthood.) The problem in fact is largely an 
imaginary one, and there need be no disloyalty to truth involved in the 
case. Mr Roberts (p. 11), compared Apostolicae Curae with the action 
of Paul V and Urban VIII who, he tells us, condemned as heresy the 
belief that the earth moves round the sun. Both are for him false non- 
infallible papal pronouncements; but did he think that all Catholics 
who knew better than Urban VIII about the earth’s movements should 
have gone into schism out of loyalty to the truth? 
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And surely an important point about orders is that in themselves 
hey have no importance. I mean that if a particular ‘line’ of orders is of 
ven slightly doubtful validity, the only sensible thing to do is to abandon 
it for another more secure. What amazes me about the issue of Anglican 
orders is not the two speculative opinions, but the fact that those of 
normally Catholic views in the Anglican Church are prepared to use 
without qualm orders which theologians whose capacity they admit, 
and whose views they normally share, reject as certainly invalid. 

The questions then which I would beg all who think as Victor Roberts 
thought — and indeed all Anglo-Catholics as well — to ask themselves 
are not: Are our orders certainly valid or invalid? But, firstly, how can 
any question whatsoever justify schism from the one body of the visible 
Church? and secondly, whatever we may personally think of Anglican 
orders, can we feel absolutely certain of orders administered according 
to an ordinal drawn up by an admitted heretic, and condemned by many 
popes and Catholic theologians; and if not, how can we use such orders, 
with the consequent danger of the invalidity of our daily mass and 
sacramental apostolate? ADRIAN HASTINGS 


Quellgrund dieser Zeit by Friedrich Heer. Pp. 263 (Einsiedeln, 1956). 


THOsE who have followed with interest the writings of Friedrich Heer, 
the brilliant Viennese historian, will be disappointed to find that this 
present work is not so much a book as a series of sketches for several 
books. In fact it is a collection of essays composed for varying occasions, 
nearly all of them having been published separately. 

Consequently Heer’s outstanding fault—his overeagerness to get on 
to his next idea before allowing proper time for previous ones to be 
examined — is particularly glaring in this collection. Even so, two of 
the longer essays are worthy of close study. One is on the cultural task 
of the Christian historian, the other on the decline and rebirth of the 
third force (at the time of the Reformation). A summary of the latter 
may be of interest to readers of this review. 

In his ‘third force’ Heer includes all those people, whether Protestant, 
Catholic or sceptic, who were not prepared to destroy the whole European 
civility in the name of their own preconceptions. All who were prepared, 
for the sake of peace, to meet their opponents and discuss with them 
instead of riding off into prepared positions from which to wreak 
destruction. Between 1500 and 1540, he maintains, these people were the 
hope of Europe. (A similar view was recently put forward by Dom 
Leclerq in his two volume study of toleration.) 

The whole interest of such a study is to see how what might appear to 
be a peripheral group — Contarini, Pole, Erasmus, etc. — is shown to 
be central, and to include far more leading personalities than the text- 
book divisions allow. St Ignatius begins to look rather different, for 
instance, from the text-book figure; and one begins to realize that no 
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account of the Reformation is complete which fails to mention eal 
Charron and Sanchez. Above all one hopes that some work in Englis 

worthy of its subject will be devoted to Johannes Faber, the German 
humanist, reformer and Dominican, who seems to have seen exactly) 
what was at stake, and how new thoughts could preserve old virtues. _ 

There are three general points made by Heer that could well be stressect 
in future treatment of the sixteenth century. The first is that many 
Protestants continued to live within the old Catholic traditions, anc 
might have been brought back to their Catholic bases, had not con- 
troversialists shown them the ‘logic’ of their position — and driven them 
further away! The second is that most Lutheran Universities after 159c 
adopted Suarez as their guide in philosophy. Thirdly, that German 
pietism, represented by Arndt’s ‘Wahres Christentum’, is almost entirely 
Catholic in inspiration. 

Of course there are many other themes referred to by Heer — some 
of them misguidedly — but perhaps this summary will give some notion 
of the book that could be written on the sixteenth century. And whoever 
decides to write that book would be well advised to seek inspirations 
from Heer — or, better still, from the statue in Florence Cathedral by 
one of Heer’s ‘third force’, Michelangelo; for it was this statue, the: 
descent from the Cross, that inspired Heer himself to write his essay. 

DONALD NICHOLL 


Methods of Mental Prayer by Cardinal Lercargo (Burns Oates) 30s. 


THis book contains some excellent quotations. Containing so muchi 
material from the accredited sources, it is only a pity that the book as a. 
whole does not carry the reader along from page to page: it is no more: 
and no less than what the title says it is. Immediately before the opening. 
chapter, and printed by itself so as to give in advance the feel of what is. 
to come, is a list of rules. Three of these may be quoted. ‘6. Whether or 
not a book is used, the points of prayer are to be prepared overnight; 
during prayer-time itself, the use of a book is only to be subsidiary, in 
case of aridity. 7. Prayer is an art; anyone who has not yet learned to 
meditate should adopt a method, study it and follow it faithfully until 
he has mastered it, asking the help of the Holy Spirit, who is the first 
master of prayer. 8. A faithful account of one’s prayer should be given to 
one’s spiritual director; confessors, and priests in general, should direct 
and guide souls to mental prayer.’ Then follow nearly three hundred 
pages faithful to the spirit of these rules. Method after method is accounted 
for: you take your choice, become proficient—and then? 

So much for the book’s inadequacy — an inadequacy which inevitably 
attends an encyclopedia — but there is a good deal to be noted on the 
credit side. Thus we must note the scholarship which has gone into the 
work, and also be grateful for the obvious sincerity, devotion, and prayer- 
fulness with which the author has treated his subject. Indeed the regret 
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is that such a wealth of study, experience, and piety should be expended 
in the production of what is, after all, a glorified text-book. So long as 
the reader approaches the work simply as a rich quarry of information 
and reference, and not as spiritual reading, he will rise above the dis- 
couragement with which the book might otherwise affect his prayer. 
There is always the danger that souls, whether from a stern sense of duty 
or from mere curiosity, may take up one method after another and gain 
nothing from any of them except the sense of being cramped in their 
response to grace. This danger avoided, Methods of Mental Prayer may 
well prove very helpful to souls. DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER 


What Law and Letter Kill. The Spiritual Teaching of Fr Francis Devas, 
s.J. Edited with an Introduction by Philip Caraman, s.J. Pp. xv + 190 
(Burns Oates) Ios. 6d. 


‘LooxinG back over some thirty years of retreats in a religious com- 
munity some few stand out as milestones in the monastic pilgrim’s 
progress: above all the reviewer remembers the conferences of Father 
Francis Devas, delivered with that devastating gift of understatement, 
and backed by that quizzical smile and all-embracing sympathy which 
were the quintessence of Father Frank. ‘Words of Encouragement’ was 
the title chosen by Father Devas for the books which he edited from 
the writings of his novice-master, Father Daniel Considine; and words 
of encouragement were always to be had from Father Devas in life, as 
they are to be gathered by those who seek for them in this admirably 
chosen selection from his conferences edited by Father Philip Caraman 
after his death. 

‘An hour, more or less, a pipe in his mouth, and a glance for inspiration 
at the array of metal dogs on his mantel-shelf, was all that he required 
to sketch out the most important sermon,’ writes Father Caraman in 
his excellent introduction, ‘His natural fluency concealed his exact 
preparation. He spoke in public with a kind of conversational ease, the 
secret of which is explained by his habit of absorbing all that he read and 
experienced into his personal relationship with God. This accounts also 
for his perpetual freshness in the pulpit.’ This is admirably expressed, 
for Father Frank made all things new, and everything he said seemed to 
be addressed to each individual present, so much was he all things to all 
men. 

‘Like the man’, writes Father Caraman again, ‘the doctrine is elusive. 
It is less simple than it appears, deeper also, and many-sided, harmonious, 
gay, yet with a sense of the essential sadness of life lived without reference 
to God.’ In his conferences, Father Devas would glance round the room 
with those whimsical beady bright brown eyes which seemed to say, ‘I 
really am nobody to be laying down the law like this; but a little more 
confidence in God, a little less introspection, a little more consideration 
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for Christ and other people would help you such a lot’. There was some- 
thing of the shrewdness of Abbot Ford about the personality of Father 
Devas, something of the humour of Abbot Chapman. ‘The opposite | 
of hypocrisy’, writes Father Devas, ‘is absolute simplicity. It is an extremely 
difficult thing to acquire. Now few of us are simple because we are 
completely frank only with our real friends. If a friend knows you through 
and through it is no good posing. He knows you as you are, and with 
that friend you see yourself as you are. Some people, if they know you 
thoroughly, dislike you, but God knows you thoroughly and likes you. 
It is no good posing with God. It is ridiculous. And yet there is a curious 
streak in our nature which makes us imagine that God is thinking what 
we imagine others ought to think of us. God must think us good, we like 
to believe, because we go often to church, but we forget that God sees 
into our hearts and knows our motives, which may be largely human 
motives. If they are really spiritual motives they come from him.’ The 
short pithy sentences are like uppercuts jabbing the smugness and self- 
satisfaction of the listener, and yet the speaker never lost the sympathy 
of his audience. ‘We are not here to do as we like,’ reads another character- 
istic extract, ‘If we realize this, we have taken the first step in training | 
ourselves for the life which is after death. The gratification of our faculties 
is not really the important thing in life, but the service of God . . . Beauty 
so swiftly passes. It appears and vanishes, or remains to mock you; it 
tantalises you. But earthly beauty is not there to mock you, but rather 
to point to eternal beauty. It is a sort of milestone. You must never think 
these created things are going to satisfy that divine hunger which is in 
your heart.’ 

Father Caraman has drawn up the index to his book by suggesting a 
a few headings and leaving the reader to make entries therein according | 
to his or her own judgement and needs. This method is to be commended. 
The reviewer once wrote a short article on St Brendan the Navigator in 
The Westminster Cathedral Chronicle: the day after it appeared he 
received a characteristic postcard from Farm Street with the cryptic 
message: “I must now start having a devotion to St Brendan. Francis 
Devas, s.J.,, And he probably did, too! It is comforting to think that 
Father Caraman is preparing another volume of extracts from the spiritual 
teaching of this most generous giver, the Jesuit member of a family which 
also gave sons to the Dominicans and the Franciscans, and whose fourth 
brother’s sons came to Downside, so that Father Frank, as he was known 
as Army Chaplain and friend, used to claim kinship with four holy 
founders. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 
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Praying the Psalms —a psalms’ prayer book for all by Richard J. Foster. 
rg 182 (Birchley Hall Press). 
N 


a short introduction, the author says of his book ‘I have tried to present 
the psalms to the modern everyday reader as prayable, to fit him to enter 
into their spirit and so come to make them a part of his own prayer life’ 
(p. 6). He has translated sixty-one psalms from the Hebrew Massoretic 
text, and prefaces each psalm with a short historical and literary analysis. 
The psalms he has chosen, he says, ‘cover those recited in the Little Office 
of our Lady . . .’ together with those of Sunday Vespers and Compline. 
There are a few others which ‘have a special appeal’ and the author has 
provided an index of psalms suitable for certain occasions. 

It is a pity that the prefaces to each psalm are not wider in scope. As 
it is, the literal sense of the words is left without anything more than a 
moral commentary. This may have been what the author intended; 
certainly it is a very simple book and will serve as an admirable 
introduction to the psalms for lay-people. Nevertheless, we feel that the 
author could have been more original and interesting had his prefaces 
turned more on the value of affective, aspirational prayer and had his 
meditations embodied, as did those of the fathers, some of the poetry 
which the psalms contain. DOM ANSELM MCCARTHY 


Silence in Heaven by Thomas Merton. Pp. 90 (Thames and Hudson) 35s. 


WE must praise the painstaking efforts of the monastic photographers; 
this book consists, for the most part, of a heterogeneous collection of 
pictures depicting contemporary French monasticism. Apart from 
an introduction and a thirty page essay by Fr Merton entitled ‘In Silentio’, 
the remaining sixty pages are taken up with photographs, a commentary 
on them and a selection of weighty spiritual maxims. The book was 
compiled to enlighten the general public about the essentials of the 
monastic life and truly we are in need of a general introduction for those 
who are genuinely interested, but we are afraid that this book cannot 
qualify as such an introduction. Fr Merton’s essay is out of place, may 
we say even unfortunate, because he deals not with the Love of God, a 
topic on which he is better qualified to write, but rather with those 
romantic accidentals which typify the popular emotional approach. The 
essay is not convincing. 
In this respect, and only in this, do the photographs have any connexion 
with the written section, namely that not a single photograph shows a 
cheerful, human situation. Without exception the pictures portray people 
devoid of humanity and happiness, posed and effeminate as they are. 
This is all most regrettable and a great shame because a more convincing 
and sincere account of the genuine monastic life could easily have been 
of immense benefit to the Church. DOM ANSELM MCCARTHY 
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History of the Council of Trent by H. Jedin. Pp. xi + 618 (Nelson) £3 108.. 
Volume I. 


Dr Jepin’s massive work on the council of Trent is one of the most* 
considerable pieces of catholic scholarship to appear since the war and. 
it is an honour to be able to welcome in print this admirable translation . 
of the first volume by Dom Ernest Graf. The book is moreover well. 
printed and handsomely illustrated, it is a credit to everyone concerned, 

The nature of his subject requires Dr Jedin to cover the field of politics, 
theology and canon law and he does so with modesty and what is rarer’ 
with sense and skill. There is page after page of masterly elucidation of ° 
detail: diplomatic intrigues are unravelled; the relevance of canonist . 
distinctions patiently explained; the appearance of the city of Trent is. 
described and its population calculated; we are told of the hypochondriac : 
prelates who thought that the climate of Trent would kill them — mostly 
they lived; the terms of debate on doctrine in the reformation period are: 
most precisely indicated; the ambitions of kings and churchmen are: 
charitably but brutally outlined; the great issues are expounded, then, but 
the illuminating vignette is not forgotten. We are told of the dominican 
bishop of Bertinoro who refused to give up his room, the only one in the: 
house which could be warmed, to his sick hostess in a bitter winter and 
of the sensible neighbours who threw him into the street and the admirable 
legate who backed them up. Dr Jedin is very much a historian who 
understands that “God resides in details’ but equally his book is a master- 
piece of coherent historical argument because everything hangs on a 
central theme, the council itself, which is not so much the theme as the 
hero of the book. 

Dr Jedin takes his stand on the thesis — which he does not assume a@ 
priori but takes ffom the evidence where it is written plainly for the 
discerning student to see — that the council was essential to the saving 
of the Church; that it should have come earlier when most of Germany 
might have been saved; that it nearly came later or not at all, when Italy 
and France would have followed England and Germany. Accordingly 
Dr Jedin begins by describing what late medieval opinions were on the 
nature and functions of a council, then he goes on to say what men of 
the reformation times thought a council could and should do, before he 
moves on to an account of how the council of Trent came about with a 
candid, if charitable, explanation of the marked lack of papal enthusiasm 
for the project from the beginning. The resulting picture is most impressive. 
Dr Jedin brings out as no one I think has done before, the intimate 
connexion between the theological disputes and despair of church reform. 
He points to the widespread and in part throughly catholic spiritual 
movement of which the lutheran interpretation of the doctrine of justi- 
fication was only one strand. The success of the devotio moderna and 
kindred movements (we badly need thorough studies of late medieval 
spirituality) made men more sensitive to the personal demands of our 
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religion, made their consciences more sensitive and inculcated the habits 
of interior spirituality, which could not fail to react against the prevailing 
habit of regarding the benefice as primarily a source of income and 
hardly at all a cure of souls. When, moreover, it was obvious that this 
vicious attitude was deeply rooted in the roman curia and that it could 
not have come into existence or survived for a moment without the persistent 
exercise of the papal dispensing power, then how can it surprise us that 
the papacy itself came under attack? 

Dr Jedin points to the striking decline in the quality of the cardinals 
appointed after 1450 and the replacement of men of merit by men of 
family — and what families —creatures of kings and cadets of the 
plutocratic trash who teemed in every important city of the Italian 
peninsula, men of family who behaved liked men of family. They endowed 
their cousins, brothers, nephews and children with every benefice they 
could lay their hands on, including the papacy itself. Dr Jedin writes of 
Leo X, a Medici: 

“We see him dealing out with both hands, as a man might scatter 

pennies, both benefices with the cure of souls attached to them and 
dispensations. Of a sense of responsibility for the souls whose salvation 
was at stake there is hardly a trace.’ 
He tells us of benefice hunters with so many benefices in their hands 
that they needed an alphabetical index to keep track of them. The terrify- 
ing effects of this monstrous system on sensitive consciences — and the 
opportunities which it gave to those sensible only of their own 
dispossession — are convincingly described. This explains why demands 
for a council were so insistent — men could not trust the contemporary 
papacy to reform abuses which it was mainly responsible for in the first 
place and which it had a vested interest in maintaining. Dr Jedin shows 
conclusively that the papacy had not much-to fear doctrinally from a 
council — to be fair it had something to fear — few seriously thought 
any longer that a pope was ‘below’ a council. But papal nepotism had 
everything to fear. from reform. 

Dr Jedin does not conceal his opinion that it was fear of reform, fear 
for nephews and whatever, that played the biggest part in delaying the 
council. Of Clement VII, a Medici bastard dubiously dispensed, nothing 
charitable can be said, so perhaps nothing should be said. His successor, 
Paul III, a Farnese, was in a way a reformer, indeed he has some claim 
to have inaugurated the Catholic reformation. He revived the wilting 
reputation of the college of cardinals, he appointed genuine and radical 
reformers such as Contarini and he was genuinely well-disposed towards 
the newer currents of reform. But if he loved the Church he loved his 
nephews more. He did not scruple at a time of crisis to offend the catholic 
conscience of the emperor Charles V, struggling with schism in the 
imperial lands, by bestowing the red hat on his fifteen-year-old nephew 
and soliciting an important see for him from the emperor. In the end 
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he inaugurated the great council, but we may think he was proudest off 
having raised the status of the Farnese to that of a premier Italian family) 
who might and did marry into the royal houses of Europe. Indeed ones 
tends to think of him as the Uncle Leopold of the sixteenth century. One: 
thing is plain from this utterly catholic book, the human agents whom: 
the Holy Spirit used to save the Church in the sixteenth century were; 
only intermittently to be found in the chair of Peter. 

They were not to be found in the ranks of the secular potentates either.. 
Dr Jedin makes out a good case for the emperor Charles V — his few 
general remarks on Charles V as the last of the medieval emperors open: 
the way for a considerable reinterpretation of his reign — and for a few 
of the German princelings, but for the most part the secular great persons: 
played at reform. Francis I used the implied threats of schism — a very, 
real threat in Dr Jedin’s rather francophobe opinion — to keep the pope: 
from a natural alliance with the emperor and we need not do more than: 
recall Henry VIII, or Philip of Hesse who forced Luther to give him whatt 
was in fact a dispensation for bigamy wrapped up as a piece of biblical 
exegesis. Yet the Church was saved. Enough good and pious men, like: 
Pole, Contarini, St Ignatius, even the not very lovable Caraffa, somehow; 
managed to work wonders. But it was not done easily or without cost.. 
Dr Jedin has shown that it could not have been done without a council, 
the council and that it involved, in a real as well as a catholic sense, the: 
reform of the papacy itself. He writes: 

‘The notion that before the Schism the Church was sunk in worldliness,, 
superstition and abuses, which used to prevail in Protestant circles, has: 
long been shown to be untenable. On the other hand, we should refrain: 
from viewing Catholic attempts at reform in the period of the Middle: 
Ages as a mighty stream which, by its own momentum, would have led! 
to a general reform even if there had been no schism. The latter event did! 
more than merely tamper with its course or divert it. The Protestant: 
Reformation owed its success to the fact that the attempts at reform which: 
sprouted from the soil of the Church did not come to maturity . . . The: 
Schism did much more than provide the occasion for the Council of 
Trent. Not only were its dogmatic definitions called for by the errors of 
the Reformers, but even its reform decrees might not have been. 
promulgated but for the Schism.’ 

In other words the sixteenth century got the schism it deserved. Perhaps: 
it may not be inappropriate to draw a moral here, that the twentieth 
century will get the Christian unity it deserves. I say not inappropriate 
because Dr Jedin has written not only an important work of scholarship, 
but contributed an essential document to the oecumenical movement. 
ERIC JOHN 
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Analecta Monastica. Textes et études sur la vie des moines au moyen dge, 
Troisi¢me série, by M.-M. Lebreton, J. Leclercq, C. H. Talbot. Pp. vi + 
206 (Studia Anselmiana, Vol. XXXVII. Rome, Pontificium Institutum 
S. Anselmi; Orbis Catholicus, Herder, 1955) n.p. 


A FurTHER selection of texts and essays on the monastic life in the Middle 
Ages is presented in this volume. Dom Leclercq has gathered collaborators 
for this self-appointed task. The greater part of this volume is contributed 
by C. H. Talbot, of the Warburg Institute, who presents an introduction 
to, and then the text, of the Liber Confortatorius of Goscelin of St Bertin. 
This treatise was discussed by Dom A. Wilmart in the Revue Bénédictine 
in 1934 and 1938; Dr Talbot has however added to our knowledge 
concerning Hermann, a native of Lorraine, successively bishop of 
Ramsbury, Sherborne and Salisbury; and Goscelin, who had accompanied 
this bishop to England and who stayed here after his death in 1078, 
though he was obliged by hostility to leave the diocese and eventually 
to settle in Canterbury. He was known principally as a biographer, but 
this treatise shews the nature of his spiritual teaching, a strict asceticism 
leading to union with God, to the blessedness of contemplation. Eve, 
to whom this treatise is addressed, had been a nun at Wilton : Goscelin 
had known her before her entry into religion and had guided her as a 
spiritual father. When he was obliged to leave the district, Eve, without 
telling him, left her monastery to lead the life of a solitary at Angers, 
probably she was drawn thither by another English recluse, Benedicta. 
The first part of the treatise is a loving complaint for having been thus 
abandoned, written in a language which may seem exaggerated to a 
twentieth century reader. This affectionate tone appears all through the 
work, even when more calmly Goscelin exhorts his spiritual daughter 
and prepares her for the hard struggles awaiting her. Now that she has 
taken on herself this new vocation Goscelin desires her to give herself, 
without reserve or reckoning, with a will to attain her goal. Much space 
is devoted to the struggle, but the reasons for trust are not left 
out, and at the end of the treatise there is a glimpse of the final triumph, 
in the overflowing joys of paradise, where Eve will find once more all 
that she has left, her Wilton, and her England, transformed, and where 
Goscelin will find again his spiritual daughter. The doctrine exposed in 
the four books of the treatise is traditional, based on Holy Scripture, 
on the lives of the saints and of the desert fathers, and even on classical 
pagan authors. It is a witness to the formation at once spiritual and 
classical in a nunnery at that time: the treatise dates from c. 1080-1082, 
when Eve was probably in her twenties. 

The other articles are more directly concerned with monastic life. 
Marie-Madeleine Lebreton, using four manuscripts, examines a collection 
of twenty-seven sermons of Julian, a monk of Vézelai, born about the time 
Goscelin wrote his Liber Confortatorius. These sermons to monks present 
traditional teaching on monastic themes, such as stability, separation 
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from the world, monastic profession and its implications, chapter of 
faults compared to the last judgement, and one is consecrated to the 
Eucharist: considerable extracts of these sermons are published here. 
Dom Jean Leclercq is responsible for the four last articles. He has 
found and publishes a sermon by Grossolano on the monastic chapter 
of faults. The author had perhaps been monk and hermit before becoming 
bishop of Savona, and then of Milan: he died in 1117 at the Greek 
monastery of St Sabas in Rome. He situates the chapter of faults between 
the judgement of Christ by Pilate and man’s judgement by God to give 
it its full meaning. These considerations, to be found in other authors 
too, impel the monk to humility. — Dom Leclercq publishes eight letters 
of Odo, cardinal bishop of Tusculum in 1170 (d. in 1171): he had succes- 
sively been canon and scholasticus of Notre Dame in Paris, Cistercian 
monk about 1165, and abbot of Ourscamp in the diocese of Noyon in 
1167, and his letters show his interest in his former monastery and in 
the Cistercian order in general. The third letter is an exhortation to leave 
the world, and the fourth and fifth express his satisfaction at the entry 
into the order of a former colleague and of a nephew.— We return to 
England with ‘the clothing “ad succurrendum”’ according to the monk 
Raoul’. Dom Leclercq is not convinced that the author is Raoul d’Escures, 
as has been proposed by Dr R. W. Southern. The work is the De peccatore 
qui desperat et ratione quae peccatorem ne desperet confortat; Dom 
Leclercq edits the third and last part according to MSS. B.M. Royal: 
7. A. II and Royal 12. C. I: the MSS Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Misc. 363 and 
St John’s College 130, contain later copies. Reason recalls the infinite 
love of God and his will to save all men to the man weighed down by 
the memory of his sins ; as a practical means prayer, patience and humility 
are proposed, but a particularly efficacious means of restoring confidence 
is the monastic life embraced either over many years or at least in extremis, 
in receiving the monastic habit ‘to die in a cowl’. This is the clothing ‘ad 
succurrendum’. Essentially a life of penance, monastic life constituted a: 
second baptism; it was this which made it so efficacious and so much 
higher than the life of the clergy or a fortiori of the laity. Monastic: 
perfection is shown here as the ideal towards which all Christians were to: 
strive. In an appendix to this article Dom Leclercq mentions certain: 
Anglo-Norman texts referring to monastic profession and refers to 
essays he has already published on this subject. Finally he publishes 
a selection of letters of vocation to the monastic life, in which monks: 
exhort relatives or friends to forsake the world and lead a life of perfection: 
as monks, a life which leads to their salvation. They are of diverse origins < 
from a monk of St Bénigne of Dijon, from a monk of Clairvaux, from 
Matthew, precentor of Rievaulx, one erroneously attributed to St Bernard 
in an Oxford MS. of Italian origin, All these letters, from Benedictines 
or Cistercians, are proof of the esteem in which monastic life was held: 
one’s own salvation, more assured in the cloister, justified leaving even 
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the most precious things, even study and the ecclesiastical dignities it 
gave reason to expect. As Dom Leclercq rightly points out this pre- 
occupation with one’s salvation echoes the prologue of the Rule of St 
Benedict. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


The Maid of Orleans by Sven Stolpe, trans. by Eric Lewenhaupt. Pp. 
vii + 311 (Burns Oates) 25s. 


[r is pleasant to add to the long list of those who have written to explain, 
to defend, or to do honour to the saintly heroine of France, the testimony 
of Sweden in the person of M. Stolpe. Unhappily while it is easy to give a 
welcome to the author, it is more difficult to enthuse over the book, at 
least in its English dress. It has been hailed as a noteworthy achievement 
in the original, and in the German translation, so that its defects may in 
part, perhaps, be laid to the door of Mr Lewenhaupt. Indeed, the rendering 
of the latin of the documents gives cause for uneasiness. While, to take 
an example from the contemporary French, St Joan’s magnificent response 
to her judges, when they questioned the fitness of her banner appearing 
in the cathedral at the coronation of Charles VII —‘I/ avoit esté a la paine, 
cestoit bien raison que il fut a l’onneur’: Quicherat, Vol. I, p. 187 — is 
watered down to ‘It had been present in so many difficult situations that 
there was good reason why it should now be honoured’ (p. 163). But 
it is hard to convict the translator of the curious comment which follows, 
‘This reply shows that she had begun to feel disturbed by what the future 
might bring’; a comment which suggests a misunderstanding both of 
the time, and of the nature of the defiance. 

Perhaps this is an unimportant objection in a book which is a mixture 
of fact and of fiction. But one may legitimately object to M. Stolpe’s 
intuitions being asserted as matters of fact. Thus the thesis that she did 
not hold supreme command is not well served by the contradictory 
passages, first, that ‘the faithful Jean d’Aulon stated categorically ‘Dux 
femina belli facta est’ —‘‘A woman has taken over the command in war” ’ 
(p. 104); and second, that two other ‘witnesses and also d’Aulon said 
that Joan held no command whatsoever . . .” (p. 108). 

There is a similar confusion over the Bishop of Beauvais. The author 
begins ‘Cauchon hated Joan of Arc, and was clearly of the honest opinion 
that she was in the service of demons’ (p. 197). Thereafter we read that 
Jean Lohier —‘a great jurist’—‘realises that the judges are actuated ‘more 
by a desire for revenge than by any other motive’ (p. 224): then that 
‘Nicholas de Houppeville . . . had the courage to tell Cauchon . . . that 
it was quite clear that this was a case of political opponents masquerading 
as judges in a question purely of faith’ (p. 224): further that “Cauchon 
can, without doubt, be condemned as a traitor, and he was a pretty bad 
character’ (p. 285): while finally, and most oddly to those who have 
read the book, ‘Lucien Fabre’s Jeanne d’ Arc throws a clear light especially 
on Cauchon’s réle in the tragedy’, for M. Fabre laboured his conviction 
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that Cauchon was clearly incapable of any honest opinion whatsoever, 
where the Maid was concerned. 

These are not isolated examples. There is a similar confusion in the: 
somewhat distorted account of the first meetings between St Joan and 
the Dauphin at Chinon. The description of La Trémoille’s tergiversations : 
does not convince. The claim that during the Avignon régime ‘France was: 
the only kingdom able and willing to protect the Church’ needs to be: 
qualified. To accept as ‘not quite incredible’ the ‘rumour . . . that Loiseleur: 
had dressed up as Joan’s favourite saint, St Catherine, and had succeeded | 
- in deceiving her’ is at least credulous. Beyond this, the author does not: 
appear to be aware that the claims of Fleury to possess the body of St! 
Benedict is disputed: ‘un blanc harnoys’ cannot be translated ‘pure white: 
armour’, since it was the ‘battle dress’ of polished steel: the Dominicans: 
are friars not monks: the earliest among the minor irritants is that Charles: 
V is not ‘the Sage’ in England, nor his Constable “Duguesclin’, and both: 
occur as early as the second page. 

The book is well produced. The pictures though familiar are well! 
chosen. There is a very useful map. There is an index. But good production: 
has involved a stiff price. One would, to a considerable extent, have: 
reserved one’s shot had not the value of this volume been assessed at! 
rather more than four gallons of Shell. DOM MARTIN SALMON 


Pierre Damien et la Culture Profane by J. Gonsette, sj. Pp. 104: 
(Publications Universitaires de Louvain) 60 francs belges. 


St Peter Damiani and his Canonical Sources by J. J. Ryan. Pp. xviii +- 
213 (Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto) n.p. 

ST PETER DAMIANI was one of these writers of whom it is truly said that 
they were intoxicated with their own verbosity. He was asked a simple 
question by some hermits anxious to know whether a particular custom: 
of the monastic life was worth retaining in their new condition. Hiss 
reply is incredible: 

‘Platonem latentis naturae secreta rimantem respuo; planetarums 
circulis metas astrorumque meatibus calculos affigentem, cuncta etiamy 
spherici orbis climata radio distinguentem Pythagoram parvipendo: 
Nichomachum quoque tritum ephemeridibus digitos abdico ; Euclidenr 
perplexis geometricalium figurarum studiis incurvum aeque declino; 
cunctos sane rhetores cum suis syllogisimis et sophisticis cavillationibus 
indignos hac questione decerno . . . cedant in suas tenebras omnes terrenaes 
sapientiae faecibus delibuti; nil mihi conferant sulphureo caliginosae: 
doctrinae splendore caecati. Christi me simplicitas doceat, vera sapientium 
rusticitas ambiguitatis meae vinculum solvat.’ 

His writings are full of this prosy drivel although he claimed his style 
was rustic and simple and liked to deplore the bad taste of his century. 
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His sentiments were always decided and more than tinged with anti- 
humanism; he never tired of attacking the depraved perturbers of ‘the 
purity of ecclesiastical discipline, by whom he meant the dialecticians, 
the early scholastics. For Damiani these men were nothing but malignant 
puff and wind, and some of them deserved every hard word he ever aimed 
at them. But they cannot be indiscriminately attacked. They include 
Anselm and Lanfranc, not to mention Damiani himself, who was 
neither ignorant of the way of dialectic argument nor a stranger to its 
use. Dr Smalley in her Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages has shown 
how important the application of dialectic methods was for transforming 
the Bible from a magnificently illuminated MS. normally found on an 
altar, into a text widely diffused and studied as well as revered. In sum 
the dialectical movement of Damiani’s time was the dispersal of the dark 
ages in a sustained brilliance of argument and disputation. It is just 
because St Peter Damiani was never prepared to make the necessary 
discriminations but preferred to pour out a torrent of uninhibited abuse 
to all who would listen, that he has been generally arraigned for trahison 
des clercs. 

Pére Gonsette has sought to set aside this verdict. He has conscientiously 
gone through Damiani’s works and he has noted that his vehemence is 
more a matter of his theory than his practice. He might sternly quell the 
wishes of his secretary to study arts in some learned centre and command 
him to hold fast to his monastic vocation, but he sent his nephew to 
Cluny where he might do both. Pére Gonsette does, however, prove 
decisively that Damiani never denied the logical principle of contradiction 
even if he seems to come near to doing so in his treatise De Divina 
Omnipotentia. 

It cannot be said that Pere Gonsette has altogether succeeded in clearing 
St Peter of anti-humanism. He is scrupulously fair, he cites the damaging 
passages as well as the urbane ones—in Latin with admirable 
translations into French always given. Sometimes he is more than fair, 
for instance when he translates ‘quia dum imbecillitati tuae consulere 
studui’ as ‘j'ai tenu 4 m’adapter sur ce point a ton manque de formation’, 
something of the saint’s rudeness is lost in the translation. But the virulent 
tenor of Damiani’s thought is made clear and Pére Gonsette is driven to 
pleading with us to remember the tone of the time. He says truly that we 
must not separate the saint’s writings from their historical context, 
which makes it curious that he only tells us to what century Damiani 
belongs on the penultimate page of the book. Pére Gonsette, moreover, 
largely takes his view of the times from Damiani himself, he has forgotten 
that this is also the time of Lanfranc and Anselm. He points out how 
firmly Damiani belonged to the Augustinian tradition — it is interesting 
to note that this tradition can nourish a thoroughgoing clerical anti- 
humanism as well as any other — but he does not seem to see that it is 
absurd of St Peter to condemn those who disagreed with him in terms 
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St Augustine reserved for proseltysing pagans, when his opponents were 
all baptized and practising Christians. One may guess that Pére Gonsette 
is more at home as theologian than historian and his book is valuable 
as a clear exposition of some strands in Damiani’s thought. He should 
not have used texts throughout in the Migne edition when for some of 
them, those of St Anselm and Damiani’s De Divina Omnipotentia for 
instance, there are good modern editions available. : 

If we wish to know something of St Peter’s real claim to reputation and 
his part in the history of the Church to which his devotion cannot be 
questioned, we must turn to Father Ryan’s important study of the origins 
of his canonical thought. 

Father Ryan begins with the advantage of a sound knowledge of the 
period and a properly sceptical attitude to some of St Peter’s literary: 
poses. Where the late Augustin Fliche accepted Damiani’s claim to: 
simplicity to such a extent that he posited virtually a single source for all 
his thought, the Bible, Father Ryan by a meticulous examination of his: 
writings has largely reconstructed his library, with important results. . 
Father Ryan has proved that St Peter was a canonist of repute who: 
deserved all of his reputation by the width of his knowledge of the: 
collections of his day and the flexibility of his interpretations. It is as; 
canonist rather then original theologian, still less as exponent of ‘the: 
natural pessimism of sacred oratory’ that St Peter mattered. 

The result of Father Ryan’s investigations are of the first importance in} 
the pre-history of the so-called Gregorian reform movement. The usual| 
view that the canon law of the reforming popes stemmed from the pseudo-- 
Isidorian decretals through the writings and influence of the extremist! 
cardinal Humbert is disproved. Father Ryan shows that St Peter stands: 
at the head of a native Italian school of canonists which owes nothing? 
to Humbert or the pseudo-Isidore, but was curiously enough, greatly; 
influenced by the Decretum of Burchard of Worms, a collection commonly; 
supposed to have had little influence on the hildebrandine curia. Fathert 
Ryan has shown that the canonical sources of the reform programme: 
were more complex than we had thought and he has justified the oldert 
view, although in rather a new way, of the importance of the tension) 
between the attitude of Damiani and that of the more intransigenti 
Humbert; he plausibly suggests that Damiani was much the more balancedi 
and flexible canonist of the two. 

Father Ryan’s views, of course, depend on the validity of his attribution 
of sources for St Peter’s opinions. In the absence of direct verbal quotation, 
which is not common, the problem of attribution is a delicate task but 
it seems to me that the cumulative weight of Father Ryan’s argumen 
are very strong, especially where the Decretum of Burchard is concerned. 
Not everyone, perhaps, will also take Father Ryan’s point that thes 
canon law played the preponderant réle in the reform movement at this: 


time. He follows the great authority of Dr Kuttner who says, in a generous: 
introduction to Father Ryan’s book: 
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' ‘It has become clear in particular that the burning desire for a 
restoration of the “ancient” canonical traditions was one of the chief 
motivating forces in the reformers’ thought and action. As they saw it, 
spiritual renewal and the repression of abuses was not a matter of single 
disciplinary measures but was contingent upon establishing the right 
order of Christian society, as it shone forth in the sacri canones and 
decreta sanctorum patrum: the great issues of the Reform were 
fundamentally issues of Canon law.’ 

There seems a danger here of allowing texts to blind us to situations. 
It is true that the whole course of the reform can be traced in the articula- 
tion of canon law on the points at issue, but it by no means follows that 
canon law was articulated under its own momentum. The direction the 
law took depended a good deal on the directing mind of the papal lawyers 
who shaped it; even when a point of law was established its precise 
application, with all the questions of time and place and the possibility 
of calculated oversight, was by no means determined. One has only to 
look at the different use which Paschal II and Urban II made of the 
Same canons in the investiture contest to see that. I do not think that 
we can find the whole of papal policy in the canon law, and I believe that 
we can see certain clear and simple political principles behind the 
Gregorian reform movement which were not in their origin drawn from 
canon law at all. These principles may be loosely summed up as a belief 
in the necessity, desirability and possibility, of loosening the bonds 
which tied the Church too closely to feudal society. If this is conceded 
it is hard to deny that there is still something to be said for the old view 
that the origins of the reform movement have a good deal to do with the 
abbey of Cluny. Neither Father Ryan nor Dr Kuttner will have this, 
but when we remember that these principles occur for the first time, 
clearly embodied in concrete form, in the Cluny foundation charter, 
when every feudal tie was rejected and the sole dominion of the Holy 
See substituted, although the papacy was then still content with the 
normal secular subjection of the Church; that many monasteries were 
reformed from Cluny; that resentment at this feudal subjection was 
transmitted with reform — St A2thelwold’s dislike of secularium prioratum 
is an admirable example of this; that monastic reformers outside the 
Cluny sphere of influence did not share this dislike of feudal dependence; 
that the great reforming popes were almost all monks touched by cluniac 
influence (this is not identical with the cluniac order and was possibly 
more important although certainly more neglected); then I think that in 
the world of men and situations upon which the world of texts ultimately 
rests, Cluny cannot be wholly denied its commanding influence. 

Opinions may differ here, but they cannot differ over the interest and 
quality of Father Ryan’s book. I cannot help but notice that two studies 
of St Peter Damiani should come out at the same time, one from Belgium, 
one from Canada, both from great catholic centres of learning. Father 
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Ryan is a seminary teacher. Could we imagine a teacher of church history 
in an English seminary having the time and the opportunity to make a 
study of this kind? If an English catholic wished to work on St Peter 
Damiani he could only do so under the patronage of one of the universities; 
so frequently denounced in the sacred oratory of our own day. It ought! 
to. be said that English catholic scholarship owes nothing whatever to) 
ecclesiastical support and that of all the provinces of the Church, ourr 
own has the worst record of support for, or interest in, scholarly activity. . 
Indeed it has no record, ERIC JOHN 


Folksong-Plainsong by G. B. Chambers. Pp. viij +- 120 (The Merlin Press)) 
18s. 


Despite the enthusiastic Preface of Dr Vaughan Williams, it must be: 
reluctantly confessed that this book is neither ‘delightful’ nor ‘learned’ 
nor ‘entirely persuasive’. The main theme is certainly attractive and more: 
than probable, viz. that the Church’s chant had a good deal in common} 
with the folksong of its day. Naturally enough, when the early Christians: 
began to adorn their worship with song, they must have employed a1 
musical idiom familiar to the people — not created something entirely’ 
new, without roots in the past, or the present! The author has done valu-. 
able service in calling attention to this very strong probability, nay: 
practical certainty. But in the nature of things it is not susceptible of! 
immediate proof whether by musical records or by passages from early’ 
literary sources, though he amasses a good deal of circumstantial evidence, , 

But the very probability of the thesis indicates that there must be some-. 
thing suspiciously wrong with modern methods of singing the Church’s| 
chant. The whole Solesmes approach makes the Gregorian chant a 
quite unique kind’ of music, having no rhythmic contact with popular 
(i.e. folk) music at any point. That the author should accept whole- 
heartedly the Solesmes interpretation, and then reject the thesis of an 
article I once wrote on ‘Plainsong and a Vernacular Liturgy’ (DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW, April, 1947) is, to say the least, inconsistent. The article in 
question enshrined the inescapable logical consequences of accepting 
Solesmes doctrine. (I now reject both the Solesmes doctrine and the 
thesis of the article myself.) It is clear, however, that the author of the 
book before us has no understanding of the points in dispute, otherwisé 
he could hardly have transcribed a number of folksongs in the so-called 
‘square’ notation of plainsong. Sung @ la Solesmes, these melodies would 
be quite unrecognisable. 

Despite its valuable and interesting assemblage of ancient literary texts, 
the book can hardly be called ‘learned’, therefore, because the author’s 
musical knowledge is inadequate. It has furthermoré been so carelessly 

ut together (were the proofs ever read?) as to preclude the epithet 
‘delightful’, and although the idea behind it is ‘entirely persuasive’, the 
manner of its presentation is hardly that. DOM GREGORY MURRAY 
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D. H. Lawrence, Novelist by F. R. Leavis. Pp. 318 (Chatto and Windus) 
2Is. net. 


‘Dr F. R. Leavis’ great gifts as a critic are his sharp eye and his acuté 
feelings; he points where we should look, and if we try to see as he does, 
we very often get a new and better picture of the work he has put before 
us. Together with these qualities, and sometimes disguising them, he has 
a bad temper and a long memory. All these characteristics are firmly 
displayed in his book on D. H. Lawrence, a book so valuable that it 
would be a pity if one were put off it because one did not share Leavis’ 
belief in the saving power of indignation. 

The indignation is spent on those who in the past have attacked 
Lawrence. “There is no way of getting Lawrence’s genius recognized’, 
he says, ‘except by dealing with these fallacies and prejudices and mis- 
representations.’ In this opinion he is mistaken. As he himself has always 
insisted, anything in criticism is bad that comes between author and 
reader, and it is a sufficient objection to Leavis’ fulminations that they 
taise too much smoke. What we want from him is understanding of 
Lawrence, not a wearisome and self-conscious castigation of those who 
long ago, or even not so long ago, misunderstood him. Leavis may feel 
that error is error, and that it is too easy just to forget; but it is better 
to forget, if only because Lawrence’s work is greater than his enemies’ 
attacks on it. 

In fact it is doubtful how far Leavis’ indignation is fired by the desire 
to combat error, or, at any rate, to combat error that is still alive. Most 
of his scorn is spent on the sort of view advanced by T. S. Eliot and 
Middleton Murry in the °30’s, and he laboriously proves that Lawrence 
was not an illiterate oaf or a sex-crazed Fascist. But these are no longer 
the views that demand, if any do, Leavis’ anger. Much more prevalent 
is an attitude to Lawrence that substitutes condescension for abuse. 
According to this, he had a literary genius which he admirably expressed 
in Sons and Lovers and in the travel books, but unfortunately also had 
potty views which he tiresomely preached to the detriment of the later 
novels. This comfortable assessment became popular some years ago, 
chiefly through a very bad book by Richard Aldington. Neither the book 
nor the view is directly considered by Leavis, but his work, by taking 
Lawrence seriously, implicitly discredits both. This is as it should be 
The other errors should have gone the same way but do not; partly, 
perhaps, because Leavis is always fascinated by the cold eye of Mr Eliot, 
partly because it is above all indignation that must move him to speak. 

_ In part, then, Leavis’ book is an indignant defence of Lawrence; more 
fundamentally, it is an evaluation of him. These two aspects of the work 
are remarkably distinct, and its great worth lies in those chapters where 
Leavis without anger clearly and persuasively picks out Lawrence’s best 
work and brings it to the fore. His aim throughout is explicitly to 
emphasize Lawrence’s best work. This is a good aim, and a live change 
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from the ‘rounded studies’ that many critics offer. With Lawrence's 
failures, Leavis is both frank and brief. He is sharp in his diagnosis; for 
example, on The Ladybird: S| 

‘There is a betraying obviousness — it is of the order of sentimentality 
— about the final, would-be clinching, incantations.’ 

In particular, he is rightly firm about Lady Chatterley’s Lover: 

‘The trouble rather lies in its being in some ways foo deliberate .. . 
What may be called the hygienic undertaking to which it is devoted 
commands one’s sympathy — the undertaking to cleanse the obscene 
words and to redeem from the smirch of obscenity the corresponding 

- physical facts. But the willed insistence on the words and the facts 
must, it seems to me, whatever the intention, have something 
unacceptable, something offensive, about it; it offends, surely, against 

Lawrence’s own canons...” 

So far, excellent; but this is almost the sum of his criticism — the 
novel is given only a page of comment. 

Here I wonder whether the brevity that follows from Leavis’ method 
of emphasizing the good does not, for once, counteract his frankness. 
Lawrence obviously regarded Lady Chatterley as one of his most important 
books, and the fact that it is a failure is in itself more important than 
Leavis’ brief account of its failings would suggest. It is not quite enough 
to say that Lady Chatterley fails, and in what respects; one wants -to 
know how it is that a book about which Lawrence cared so much should 
fail in this way. The answer to this would lie in a more complete picture 
of Lawrence’s work than Leavis gives. The faults of Lady Chatterley 
are not peculiar to it, and something like the ‘insistence’ that Leavis 
notes here mars other works as well. 

There is a more general difficulty with Lawrence’s writing, which 
Leavis hardly discusses at all — that is, Lawrence’s ‘style’. Admittedly, 
it is hard to talk about Lawrence having a style. He certainly worked 
hard at the novels, but not at modifying the presentation — the work 
lay rather in repeated frontal attacks on the task of getting hold of the 
novel at all. Thus there is a greater problem with him than there is with 
many other writers in knowing what one is talking about if one suggests 
that his work could have been differently or better written. Yet the fact 
remains that even in Lawrence’s best books, there is some very bad 
writing, which is bad not just by some arbitrary canon, but because it 
alienates and distracts the reader, and blunts the effect. One characteristic 
is a heaving repetition of standard kinds of phrase, sometimes the merest 
cliché: thus, in a passage quoted by Leavis from Women in Love: 

*“Wasn’t this bound to happen?’ said Gudrun, with heavy hateful 
irony . . . He was looking fixedly into the darkness, very keen and 
alert and single in himself, instrumental. Her heart sank, she seemed to 
die a death . . . But her heart was cold, because of his sharp impersonal 

: face . .. The blood ran cold in Gudrun’s veins.’ a 
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At such moments, amid much that is fine, one is jolted by phrases 
‘her heart sank’, ‘the blood ran cold’) that seem to me to be lukewarm 
rom the hands of Warwick Deeping. I may be wrong; I wish Leavis 
1ad done more to reassure me. 

He has, however, done something more important, in emphasizing 
that even if Women in Love is a difficult book to read, it is a great novel, 
and that together with The Rainbow and some of the tales it is the centre 
of Lawrence’s achievement. On these works Leavis is at his best, and one 
nopes that he has once and for all established that it is by these that 
Lawrence should be rated, and at the highest level. He explains how 
Lawrence set behind him the easier task of Sons and Lovers and tried 
to make a new kind of novel in which he could give a more profound 
psychological and moral account of human action. Leavis perhaps 
exaggerates when he says that Women in Love, as well as ‘relating the 
overt expressions of personal life to the impersonal depths’, is also 
intelligibly motivated on the ordinary personal level as well — though 
in good part it is so. At any rate, Leavis conclusively refutes the old 
objection that Lawrence’s characters are all the same, and all Lawrence. 
His account of the central figures in these novels and their differences is 
both an achievement and an example. BERNARD WILLIAMS 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


PROBABLY the most important article in recent issues of German 
theological reviews is Karl Rahner’s Zur Theologie des Todes in Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie (1957, 1, Heft). It is typical that this lengthy and 
detailed contribution to the subject should be presented precisely as a 
contribution ‘to the theology of death’, not as a chapter in a larger work 
of theology. As theology it must be based on the sources of revelation and 
start out from the Church’s teaching. The method corresponds to the 
condemnation in his larger work of ‘Denzinger theology’, a theology 
content to prove statements in Denzinger as if these were the 
final expression of the Church’s teaching leaving no room for deeper 
and further reflexion. And if one complains that he is over-modest im 
calling this merely a contribution, he only needs to point to the plan of 
the article which shows that there is far more scope for discussion of the 
problem of death than is usually indicated in systematic theology. He 
examines it under three main heads: death as a universal occurrence, 
death as due to sinful man, death as the final appropriation of the salvatiom 
founded on the death of Christ. Building up the structure of this theology 
of death, he is constantly indicating points in need of fuller development, 
the links between these topics and other parts of theology, and the 
relevance of both Scriptural texts and principles of scholastic philosophy. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of this essay and it deserves 
careful reading, but it is impossible to avoid the impression that Fr 
Rahner expects other theologians to use it as a kind of enormous thesis 
or perhaps a status questionis and to apply themselves to a deeper study 
of the sources to fill out his treatment and illuminate the general theme. 
Church documents are mentioned, but their meaning is scarcely examined. 
references to Scripture are numerous but are not always linked with the 
lengthy philosophical reflexions. And he makes the furrow he is ploughing 
seem even more lonely than it is by giving not a single reference to any 
other theologians’ work on kindred subjects. 

The greater scope given to the ferial office through the decree of March 
1955, provides the occasion for an illuminating article by Fr Jungmann 
on the decline and the new formation of the weekly liturgical cycle. The 
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present arrangement of votive Masses for each day of the week is shown 
fo be a relic from the practice of the Church, long before the predominance 
of feasts of saints, in making each week a commemoration of the whole 
scheme of salvation. 

Scholastik in its first issue this year appears to be less exciting, but 
contains two articles of considerable interest: a comparison of Hegel 
with Newman on the development of ideas, by August Brunner, and a 
study of Molina’s explanation of the axiom, Facienti quod in se est Deus 
non denegat gratiam by Johannes Rabeneck. Even if Thomists and 
Molinists are unlikely to find themselves in agreement after reading this 
article, it will be useful in preventing either side from getting away with a 
superficial statement of Molina’s theories. EDWARD QUINN 
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IN 1957 Saint Gregory’s will complete three hundred and fifty years of 
life. Although preliminary work had been going on at Doway since 1605,, 
it was not until 1607 that a monastic house properly so called came into: 
being; for on 12th May in that year was begun the choral celebration: 
of the divine office, the one sine qua non of a fully established monastery.. 

The beginnings of the school are not so easy to determine with certainty. 
In fact they have never been fixed, even by such an authority on the: 
early history of our house as the late Dom Hugh Connolly. We can only; 
say that it seems certain that in August, 1614 there was no school and on: 
gth July, 1618 there was, and that it had then been in existence for some: 
time. 

However, Saint Gregory’s is and always has been one, monastery; 
and school closely bound together: it is therefore inevitable that the: 
whole establishment, monastery and school, should date itself from 1607,, 
the beginning of the corporate existence of the community. 

We ask all our readers, Gregorians and others, to join us in givin 
thanks to almighty God for three hundred and fifty years of fruitful life,. 
made glorious by the martyrdom of six monks of the house, gravely; 
disrupted by the catastrophe of the French Revolution with the move to: 
Acton Burnell and thence to Downside, and now flourishing more: 
vigorously than ever before. May God continue to bless our house and} 
make fruitful to his honour and glory all the works carried on by it. 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


THE two flanking panels have now been added to the central design in 
the chapel of the Sacred Heart. On the north side the main composition 
represents our Lord in the house of Simon the pharisee with Mary 
Magdalen in the background; on the south side Mary Magdalen is seen 
in the garden before the risen Christ. Supporting these larger scenes are 
small, square panels illustrating events taken from either the gospels or 
the Acts of the Apostles. Although the colours are not so strong in this 
more recent work, the modelling is such that the figures give a sense of 
firmness which compensates for what at first sight might seem to be a loss. 
Mr Adam Kossowski contrives in his compositions to combine diverse, 
and even divergent, elements. Yet the whole appears perfectly consistent, 
balanced, united in form and principle. For instance, there is a dramatic 
quality about some of his scenes which suggest the romanticism of 
Delacroix; there is the serene classicism of Ingress; there is the ever so 
slightly grotesque which recalls Daumier. But through all this blows the 
unmistakable air of religious conviction and artistic integrity. The visitor 
to the chapel will be struck not only by the richness contained in that 
small place—and the art of ceramics conveys more glitter than the art 
of painting or of untreated stone — but by the force of spiritual symbolism 
and feeling. Mr Kossowski’s talent has given to the church — not merely 
to the chapel but to the whole building — a new interpretation which, 
it is to be hoped, will be pursued, pursued particularly where the art of 
graphic decoration has either stopped short or else been unfortunately 
expressed. 


WE must again express our gratitude to Mr and Mrs C. S. Hallinan, 
whose generosity has made possible the installation of the Kossowski 
ceramics, of which we are glad to be able to publish an illustration. 


BEGINNING in November, 1955, an experiment was made in antiphonal 
singing at mass and in the office. At the end of January last it was decided 
to resume responsorial singing except at compline. 


RECENTLY there have been three notable gifts to the library. Mrs D. 
Baxter, of Holcombe, has given a beautiful little Book of Hours which 
is a very fine example of early sixteenth century Italian illumination. 
It is of the Franciscan use; the lettering is exceptionally good, and each 
section begins with a magnificent two-page illustration. Another Horae 
Beate Marie Virginis has been presented by Mrs D. Bond, of Bristol. 
Written on old vellum it contains three full-page illuminations with 
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borders, and affords an interesting comparison with other manuscripts 
of this type. Although the kalendar and the first few pages are missing, 
this book, which is of the Sarum use, can be dated approximately as late: 
fifteenth century. Finally, Mr C. W. Dyson-Perrins, of Malvern, has 
given a copy of the large folio size Catalogue (with some additional 
plates) to his famous collection of illuminated manuscripts. This collection 
contains one hundred and thirty-five manuscripts of the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries, and includes the famous Gorleston Psalter. It is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable private collection in England. The 
Catalogue of three hundred and thirty pages, compiled by the late Sir 
George Warner and privately printed on hand-made paper, is an invaluable 
aid to any study of illuminated books, since it notes in detail the special 
features of each manuscript. We should like to express our deep gratitude: 
to the three generous donors. 


IN 1915 the late Cardinal Gasquet presented a wooden statue of the: 
Virgin and Child, which for many years hung over the altar in the chapel 
of Blessed Richard Whiting. More recently it was moved to the nave, 
where it now hangs on the western side of the south-west pier of the: 
crossing. In The Burlington Magazine for February, 1957, this statue is the: 
subject of an illustrated article by Professor Nikolaus Pevsner. He con- 
fidently concludes that it is the work of Nicolaus Gerhaert, a sculptor, 
probably of Dutch descent, who is first heard of at Trier in 1462. He 
worked later at Strasbourg and, for the Emperor, at Vienna, where he 
died between 1472 and 1478. The statue is the only known work in wood 
by this sculptor; but there is documentary evidence that such existed.. 
After rejecting a theory that it had formed part of the choir stalls in the 
cathedral at Ulm-he concludes, with some reservations, that it formed 
part of the high altar in the cathedral at Constance. This theory has the: 
advantage of accounting for the statue being of wood and not of Gerhaert’s 
normal stone. 


THE Somerset Record Society has just published the third and final 
volume of the transcription of The Great Chartulary of Glastonbury 
Abbey, the fourteenth century folio manuscript of which is in the Marquess 
of Bath’s library at Longleat, and of which Dom Aelred Watkin is the: 
editor. This work has taken Dom Aelred twelve years to complete, and. 
it has received very high praise in the press, both secular and Catholic. 


Dom HUBERT VAN ZELLER undertook a preaching and retreat-giving tour 
in the United States last autumn. He has recently published two more: 
books, The Choice of God and The Inner Search, and further works are: 
in preparation, including a commentary on the Rule of St Benedict. In 
March he delivered a lecture on Downside School to the Wells. 
Archeological Society. 
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JURING the Easter Vacation of 1955 a meeting was held at Downside 
vhich has resulted in the publication by Messrs Burns Oates of a 
symposium entitled The Springs of Morality. Dom Ralph Russell, Dom 
Iltyd Trethowan, Dom Aelred Watkin, Dom Sebastian Moore and one 
yf the lay-masters, Mr J. Coulson, are the Downside contributors. Dom 
Jswald Sumner has contributed a paper on ‘The Conversion of England’ 
o English in the Liturgy, A Symposium, recently published by Burns 
Dates, in which he deals with the pastoral aspect of this very live issue. 


Jom NicHoLas HoLMan, who recently spent some time in Cyprus after 
yeing recalled to the Royal Army Chaplains’ Department, has now 
een demobilized. He has left the Oratory School, where he was bursar 
or three years, and is back at Downside, in charge of the parish of 
Midsomer Norton. 


THE winter has been one of the mildest of recent years. Only a very few 
days have been really cold, one of the notable exceptions being Christmas 
Day which was very unpleasant indeed. As the community went in to 
ferce and high mass at a quarter to eleven a few isolated snow-flakes 
were falling; when they emerged at a little after midday the ground was 
covered with snow to a depth of some inches, and it was still snowing. 
This continued until nightfall or later, accompanied by a very strong 
and bitter east wind. 


AT the December and January examinations twelve boys obtained awards 
at Oxford and Cambridge colleges, five at Oxford and seven at Cambridge. 
Of these four were in classics, two in history, two in English and four in 
modern languages. 


THE boys’ retreat was held from Ist to 4th February, the discourses 
being given by four Jesuits, Fathers L. Batley, P. Blake, P. J. Treanor 
and J. Hill. 


SEVERAL times in recent issues we have mentioned the immense strides 
that are being made in the school music. We must now record a very 
impressive concert given in the Gasquet hall.on 3rd March. The orchestra 
was drawn from the British Broadcasting Corporation’s West of England 
Orchestra, with boys in each department, three in the strings, four in 
the woodwind and one trumpeter. Four boy soloists played portions of 
four concertos with the orchestra, the solo instruments being the trumpet, 
the violin, the clarinet and the pianoforte. The standard reached was 
extremely high, and we offer our congratulations to all concerned. 
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WE are very pleased to be able to record that Ealing Abbey, which became 
independent of Downside in 1947, has found it possible to institute a: 
daily sung mass, thus bringing their choral observance to what is normally, 
found in a black monk house to-day. 


WE offer our congratulations to The Right Reverend Dom Placid Hooper 
on his election to the abbacy of Buckfast. The Abbot was present at his: 
solemn blessing which took place on the feast of Saint Matthias the 
Apostle, 25th February. 


M. W. AsHDOWNE (Downside, 1946) was ordained priest in Rome on 
16th March. 


Tue EARL OF PERTH (Downside, 1925) has been appointed Minister of: 
State for Colonial Affairs and has also been sworn of the Privy Council. 


THE QUEEN has approved the appointment of Sir Eric Hallinan (Downside, 
1918) to be Chief Justice (Designate) of the Federal Supreme Court, 
British Carribean Federation, which is to be created after the establish- 
ment of the Federation. Until this new appointment he has been fon 
some time Chief Justice of Cyprus, where R. C. E. Ellison (1925), is a: 
Supreme Court Judge, and Sir James Henry, Bart, Q.c. (1929), is: 
Attorney-General, among several other Old Gregorians holding less 
prominent posts. 


P. F. Kincstey (Downside, 1953), boxed in the featherweight for 
Cambridge against Oxford on 28th February, and won his fight. 
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